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Years ago there appeared in this 
magazine one of the first advertisements 
of its kind ever to run in a publication 
edited for the Catholic clergy. 


That advertisement sought to inform 
pastors and other church leaders about a 
new, simpler, more efficient and far more 
economical method of obtaining large 
debt-free funds for financing new or 
enlarged Catholic institutions such as 
churches, 
schools, 
high 
leges, hospitals or for 
debt 


rectories, 
convents, 
schools,  col- 


reduction or 


BBBBCCLELELECBCCCCCCLGBELECCLE: 


2 MORE LAWSON 


Successes... 


Most recent successes in Catholic church 


on this page, The Growing Church? 
It relates in a number of ways. First, 
we feel to some small extent that we 
have been privileged to contribute to 
the material growth of the Church by 
the help we have given Church leaders 
in securing building funds. 

Secondly, we believe our advertising 
was in itself beneficial because it brought 
this new method of financing to the 
attention of Church 
leaders at the very 
time it was most 
valuable to them. 

But that is only a 


other purposes. 
Before that time 
the benefits available 
through a fund- 
raising counseling 
firm such as Lawson 


fund campaigns are: 


Our Lady of Lourdes, Richmond, Va. Pastor, 
Rey. T. J. Healy. 

Our Objective: $100,000—Realized $104,898 
Average Gift: $243 

St. Vincent de Paul, Weyburn, Saskatchewan. 
Pastor, Rev. H. Veltman 

Our Objective: $60,000—Realized $112,582 
Average Gift: $242 


BRBBBRBRBLBBBBBRBBRBBBBRBBBRBBBB 


small part of the 
story of Lawson 
Associates services as 
they relate to The 
Growing Church. 


Because 
we believed so strongly that the services 
we had developed could be used to great 
advantage in solving the problems in- 
volved in debt-free church financing, 
we continued to cite in advertising 
specific instances of Church clients 
whom we had served. The result: 
Our dignified methods of raising capital 
funds are now generally recognized as 
the most practical, most efficient and 
most economical, and are being used by 
a constantly increasing number of 
Church leaders. 


Associates were little known. 


But how does that relate to the title 


We plan to run a 
series of these “columns” in which to 
give you more of the story because we 
believe it will be of interest and value 
to you. 


‘ 





Telephone Us 
Collect 


It costs you nothing to find out if 
Lawson Associates can raise 
needed funds fer you. Just pick 
up your phone; call Long Distance; give her our 
number, Rockville Centre (New York) 6-0177; 
ask for Mr. J. H. Fraser. He will ask a few sim- 
ple questions on the basis of which he will be able 
to advise you what can or cannot be accom- 
plished. It is as simple as that. 

















ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
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New and Profitable... 
All-weather 
Cemetery Lamp 


Popular new Emkay Remembrance Lites provide a 
long-needed service welcomed by the family—a dignified 
memorial light that burns without care—in all 

kinds of weather—at graves of loved ones. 


Profitable initial sale leads to repeat sale of refill candles. 
Remembrance Lite features 150-hour candle enclosed 

in heat-resisting glass container with specially designed 
top that reflects heat to base of flame. This design, 
together with weatherproof draft shield and ruby heat- 
resisting outer globe, gives the flame complete 

protection from wind and elements. Sturdy 38 inch 

lamp standard, with weatherproof finish, provides 

firm ground anchorage; has long, strong “fingers” 

that hold globe steady in high winds. 


No. 1841 EMKAY REMEMBRANCE LITE, 
complete with Ruby Globe, Standard and Glass- 
enclosed. 150-Hour Candle. 


No. 9R EMKAY REMEMBRANCE CANDLE 


refills—Glass-enclosed. 


Purveyors to the Vatican 
by Appointment 


MUENCH-KREUZER 
Candle Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 


New York Chicago 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles San Francisco 











RCAs 


new idea in Sound 


—Unitized Design 





—Increases System’s Flexibility 


Now, here’s sensible design in sound 
systems—RCA’s new “‘modular-design”’ 
sound equipment, offering complete flex- 
ibility, easy expansion, at any time. 
Here’s how the new RCA design 
techniques make RCA Sound the most 
adaptable system you can buy. 


New ‘“‘Modular-Design” Control 
Units—RCA’s famous Rainbow line of 
small, color-coded circuit assemblies— 
provides unusual flexibility in the sys- 
tem you install now— permits practically 
unlimited expansion at any time in the 
future. These compact units—pre- 
amplifier, power amplifier, cathode fol- 
lower, and tone control—let your RCA 
Sound Distributor supply your sound 
system exactly as you specify it. They 
permit the addition of new microphone 


locations, changes in microphone loca- 
tion at any time. 


Unit-Built Consolettes—designed to 
accept RCA Rainbow line units in any 
combination—help keep your initial 
costs down—maintain the professional 
appearance of your system through the 
years in spite of changes and additions. 
In a single unit, your RCA Sound Con- 
solette combines all the important bene- 
fits of RCA’s modular-design construc- 
tion, plus complete, built-to-order 
flexibility. 

Check with your local RCA Sound 
Distributor for information or write for 
the new RCA SOUND PRODUCTS CATALOG 
Now. Radio Corporation of America, 
Sound Products, Department C57, 
Camden, New Jersey. 























Specialists in 
Ecclesiastical 
: Candles 


The craftsmen who make them .. . the men 
who service your account .. . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 











MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago + Boston - New Orleans - Los Angeles 
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Our Common Obligation 


“Buy American” C / 


Those who weove liturgical fabrics, the stores which distri- 
bute them, and the end users who buy them—all have a com- 
mon obligation: to see that such textiles conform with the age- 
old tradition which decrees that only the FINEST fabrics are 
worthy of use in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


As manufacturers of the finest fabrics for Vestments and 
Altar Draperies woven anywhere in the world, Allen Silk Mills 
solemnly obligates itself to (1) use only the choicest yarns and 
the fastest dyes obtainable; (2) to make available to Church 
Goods Dealers the widest assortments of patterns and colors 
on the market; and (3) to GUARANTEE without reservation 
every yard of goods produced on its looms. 


How may Church Goods Dealers and their customers, most 
of whom are unfamiliar with the technical aspects of textile 
fabrication, fulfill their part of the common obligation to the 
Church? Their one sure safeguard against sub-standard ma- 
terials, especially those produced behind the Iron Curtain, is 
to put their confidence in the name ALLEN. “The Liturgy Lives 
in the Weave.” 


Allen Silk Mills weaves Liturgical Fabrics exclusively. These 
materials are woven on American-built looms operated by 
skilled American workers whose wages are paid in sound 
American dollars. There are no foreign-made fabrics that 
can begin to compare with them. Allen will never compromise 
with the quality of its products to compete with cheap impor- 
tations. Indeed, whenever our continuing program of tech- 
nological research discloses methods for making them better, 
Allen will be the first to adopt them. 





A LLEN SILK MILLS’ 
Aaa ien 
abtricr 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





Tradef{Mark{Reg. Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE—MONTREAL 





VESTMENT FABRICS ® DRAPERY FABRICS © BANDINGS ® EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 





Ne Ww York, N. 7. 


Ld Homiveric ‘Np Pastors Review (Monthly), Vol. LIV, No. 6 (Mareh, 1954). Copyright 1954 by Joseph F. 
53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office at 
, under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. &., 


$5.25 in Canada. 

















ANOTHER SUCCESS 


Fund Raising Campaigns 
for Catholic Parishes 


FEBRUARY REPORT 
ST. MARY’S OF THE LAKE 


Mount Vernon, Hamburg, N. Y. 
REV. LEO J. GLYNN, Pastor 
(New School) 


GOAL $75,000. 
SUBSCRIBED OVER 
$118,000. 


“If you have a debt, contemplate building a new school, 
convent or rectory, we shall be at your service to personally 


arrange a preliminary survey with no obligation to you.” 


WILLIAM M. McNALLY 


AND ASSOCIATES 


"Fund Raising Solely For Catholic Institutions’’ 
35-15 84th Street, Jackson Heights, Long Island, N. Y. C. 
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“NOW —from the top down—we can keep our 
church beautiful,” reports Father M............. 


‘‘UP-RIGHT”’ 


SCAFFOLD -on- WHEELS 
gets you up in the air 


SAFELY and QUICKLY 


For all overhead cleaning, relamping and 
decorating, ““Up- Right” Scaffold - on - 
wheels saves scores of man-hours. One 
church reports 5 days saved on a job 
which formerly took 8'2 days. 


Scaffold is assembled in a few minutes 
by placing individual sections one on top 
of the other. Automatic locking feature 
eliminates tools and loose parts. Safety- 
tread stairway within structure. Scaffold 
bridges pews, rails, altars with ease. 
Made of aluminum alloy; stronger than 
structural steel yet one third the weight. 





For painting large areas, two 10 FT. SPAN SCAFFOLDS 

—each assembled in 1 minute—may be bridged and moved 

simultaneously. Adjustable to desired working level. 
Write for Descriptive Circular 


U P a R I G H SCAFF OLD a CALIF 


FACTORIES: BERKELEY, CALIF., AND TETERBORO, N. J. e OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















St. Jude Building Fund 
oes 'Way Over Goa 





Subscriptions for $204,493 have been . ve Passes 
Parish of Inwood building f : on Dr! goo 
Saag lfnCArBAON | Cogl OF S150" 
Jubilant over the su Minimum” 
000, =<e ; 














Although Community Counselling Service, one of the largest Catholic fund 
raising organizations in the country, can take great pride in its enviable record of 
raising over $25,000,000 for Catholic causes in the past seven years, it is not this 
record alone that has resulted in our continued rapid growth. 

As Catholics, the entire staff of CCS appreciates the concern of pastors and 
other authorities that the entire approach to the problem of raising money, must in 
no way sacrifice the ideals that our Faith represents and demands of us. 

From the very beginning of our firm we have believed that Catholic personnel 
were the men best equipped to motivate and stimulate fellow Catholics to work for 
and give generously to worthy Catholic causes because they, being Catholics, best 
understand the Catholic laymen’s mind. 

It is because of this that CCS achieves not only financial success, but also ac- 
complishes it in a dignified, Catholic manner, while leaving behind a more active 
and devoted Catholic laity. Our files are crowded with letters from pastors and 
other church leaders which attest to increased parish loyalty and active lay leader- 
ship that a CCS campaign helped them to develop in their parish or diocese. 

Yet, while retaining this Catholic approach, CCS still provides the most effective 
and modern fund raising service at a reasonable flat fee. * 


*And to all of this, CCS has added the finest and most effective pledge payment “Follow-up” system, 
which has resulted in extraordinarily high conversion of pledges into cash! 


CCS will be pleased, upon receipt of your request to have a staff ex- 
ecutive visit you at your convenience in strictest confidence and without 
obligation. 


Write or Call Collect: 
COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE 


350 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
Telephone Oxford 5-1175 


NEW YORK DETROIT ALBANY 


Fund Raising Consultants for 


Schools * Hospitals * Diocesan Projects * Deb: Reduction . Institutions 
Churches @ High Schools @ Convents @ Repair & Renovations @ Colleges 
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ST. HUGH’S CHURCH, HUNTINGTON, NEW YORK « The Rev. T. J. Judge, Pastor ¢ Beatty & Berlenbach, Architects 











Complementing the wood pillars and wainscotting the nave walls are painted 
a deep green with the sanctuary ceiling and walls decorated in a golden 
ochre. The hand carved stations of the cross are affixed to the nave pillars 
and their simplicity of design and articulated silhouette allow easy reading of 
these descriptive scenes of the Via Crucis. This integrated interior is also fitted 
with Rambusch designed and made pendant dome fixtures, marble altars, 
carved wood tester and choir screen, dossal, high altar, bronze tabernacle 
and candlesticks, crucifix, wood lectern, sedilia, bronze parapet rail, marble 


altar rail, murals and Epiphany stained glass window. 


RAMBUSCH 


40 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 11, 
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Passion Sunday From the third hour of the afternoon of 
The Necessity of the Redemption the first Good Friday, the all-just God be- 
God was not obliged to rescue the human holds the human race lovingly and merci- 
race from its sad plight. He could have fully because it has been ransomed from 
allowed men to remain unransomed by re- sin “with the precious blood of Christ.” 
fusing to restore to them the state of super- 
natural grace and the opportunity of attain- Easter Sunday 
ing to the supernatural bliss of heaven. It _ . . 
was in this way that He treated the rebel- gS ie pis ing the ~_ — — 
lious angels; and He acted in full con- - chief victory gatned Oy Christ was fits 
formity with His justice. But, in the case triumph a a head of the human 
af His earthly children, He decided to give race, divinely appointed to repair the harm 
an meaiies elamaie done by Adam and to purchase the restora- 
tion of men to the supernatural life of grace 
Palm Sunday and glory. Our Saviour accomplished this 
The Plan of the Redemption result by His death on the cross; but the 
Today, as we enter Holy Week, the week external manifestation of His triumph took 
commemorating the last hours of Our place on the occasion of His resurrection. 
Saviour, hours filled with pain and anguish 
both in His body and in His soul, we shall Low Sunday 
try to understand the plan adopted by the sig 
all-wise and all-just God in restoring to The Fruits of the Redemption _ 
men the life of supernatural grace and the We have been redeemed at the price of the 
right to everlasting glory. precious blood of the Son of God. We have 
ae wiiitiais been freed from the slavery of sin through 
Good Friday the freely accepted Passion and death of a 
The Accomplishment of the Redemption divine Person in human nature. 





A GREAT COMBINATION 
¢ The Root Rolled Candle 
e The Root Bottle Light 


The Root Rolled Candle will burn 
from 10 to 15% longer than other 
candles of like content. 


The Original Root Bottle Light is the 
standard of comparison for sanctu- 
ary lights. It burns well under all 
conditions. 


Free samples on request 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
Medina, Ohio 


Workers in Beeswax for 85 years 


The A. |. Root Co. of Texas The A. I. Root Co. of lowa 
San Antonio, Texas Council Bluffs, lowa 

















Only one bell instrament meets 


every liturgical need | 
THE FAMOUS SCHULMERICH 


"BASILICAN" BELLS 


Schulmerich ‘“‘Basilican”’ Bells are 
the world’s finest bells for chapel 
or cathedral—with or without 
tower, at a price to suit 
your budget. 


The ‘“Basilican’s’’ 6 bells pro- 
vide completely automatic tolling 
or swinging in any fashion, at any 
speed, to suit your purpose. The 
instrument’s control clock pro- 
grams and selects bells for the 
Angelus, Week-day Mass, and 
Sunday Mass. You decide what 
you want, and the ‘‘Basilican”’ does 
it!—in a manner never before pos- 
sible with cast bells or any other 
instrument. For even wider pro- 
gram use, the 25 bell ‘‘Coronation”’ 
carillon, a ‘“‘Carillonic Bells” in- 
strument may be added easily to 
the basic ‘‘Basilican’’. 


A “BASILICAN” IS NOW ROME’S 
FIRST CARILLON. Count Enrico 
Galeazzi, Vatican Architect of 
Papal Estates tells us: “‘Yours is 
the first carillon of bells in Rome— 
its sound is very clear and pleasant.”’ 
Naturally, we are pleased that 
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highest Church authorities chose 
the ‘“‘Basilican’’ for the North 
American College at Rome. The 
ultimate benefit is, however, that 
NOW your church may have this 
same faultless instrument. 


Write for details today, to: 





SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc., 104 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


*" Basilican”’ —“ Carillonic Bells” —“‘Coronation”’ are trademarks 
for bell instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
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Conspiracy against Death 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


oo IS A FAIRY TALE in which 
a young man is forbidden to utter a 
secret word. He utters it and the heav- 
ens come crashing down about his ears; 
all kinds of affliction descend upon him 
like a shower of hail and brimstone. 
The secret word today is “death.” It is 
considered unbelievably rude and me- 
dizval to talk about one’s own death or 
even to think about it. 

The comics are filled with death, 
bloody and violent; science fiction seems 
to have only three themes—sex, space, 
and death; novels describe death at sea, 
in war, in foreign lands. Newspapers 
scare their readers with headlines about 
the latest murders. Recently we read 
all about the nice young man who mur- 
dered his parents by giving them a 
poison cocktail and who then proceeded 
to peruse a copy of Dryden’s Ode for 
St. Cecilia’s Day. Again, the police are 
investigating the case of an air-force 
officer who was apparently buried alive. 

Americans have no objection to death 
as long as it stays within the confines 
of cold print. They do, however, resent 
death if it attempts to become too 
familiar. They resolutely set them- 
selves against the very thought of their 
own deaths. 





HIDING FROM DEATH 
LIKE AN OSTRICH 


We are living in the era of the good 
life. A Martian visiting us would im- 
agine that death was a total stranger 


here if he simply talked to people and 
looked at our advertisements. For we 
sternly omit death from our private 
conversations as advertisers exclude it 
from descriptions of what their products 
can do to make life more enjoyable. 
This happy breed that the Marxian 
would meet would tell him all about our 
way of life: our automobiles, movies, 
liquors, washing machines, chewing 
gums, toothpastes, and frozen foods. 

Even if we are on the brink of death, 
we don’t talk about it. The sick man 
tries to delude himself into thinking 
that death is years away. Perhaps his 
family will argue with the priest against 
anointing the dying man out of fear 
that the very thought of death might 
disturb him. According to our chap- 
lains, the imminence of death in Korea 
did not alarm many of our soldiers: 
they just didn’t pay it a thought. They 
went “out on the town” and had their 
fun regardless of the laws of God who 
would be their Judge. 

So, too, with the unfortunate victims 
of Red terror behind the Iron Curtain. 
Perhaps it is because they see so much 
death that they seem unconcerned about 
it; there are other things to engage their 
attention. Christopher Hollis, in the 
London Tablet (Nov. 14, 1953), says 
that elemental conditions behind the 
Iron Curtain break down all the reti- 
cence with which Christianity has sur- 
rounded sex. The man who lives daily 
on the brink of death looks for a brutal 
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satisfaction of a physical appetite. 
Any attempt to impede him by way of 
etiquette, social graces, or moral rules, 
only infuriates him. The Soviets wink 
at this animality; death and sex are un- 
important in comparison with the task 
of remaking society. 


“Tf we allow our minds to be clut- 
tered up with these endless pseudo- 
romantic, purely personal problems 
and debates about fidelity and infi- 
delity, we shall get nowhere.” 


THREAT OF DEATH SURROUNDS US 


Yet, if there is one lesson which 
Christ emphasized very vehemently, it 
is the need of being prepared for death. 
He wanted us to fix our thoughts on the 
approach of death, for we know not the 
day nor the hour; it comes like a thief 
in the night. We should be ready with 
lamps burning, awaiting the coming of 
the Bridegroom. A man is a fool to 
spend all his time storing up crops in 
the barn, for this night they will require 
his soul of him. 

Common sense tells us that we are 
living under a constant threat of death. 
There is worry in our time precisely be- 
cause of the A-bomb and the H-bomb. 
We know that the Soviets have the se- 
cret of these bombs, we know they can 
make them and transport them, and we 
are quite aware that our defense against 
any kind of bombing attack is very in- 
adequate. The civil defense authorities 
are constantly complaining that the 
American people are hiding their heads 
in the sand trying to forget the menace 
and hoping that they will dispel it by 
forgetting about it. ‘ 

We are always living under threat of 
death, but we can manage to devise a 
way to ignore it. A close friend drops 
dead on the street; a relative dies after 
a painful illness; a business associate is 
killed in an automobile accident. Our 
ingenuity starts to work. We figure it 
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out that the first man had a heart ail- 
ment that could have been taken care of 
by the right doctor; the relative had a 
hereditary disease which doesn’t run in 
my particular branch of the family; the 
business partner was a poor driver and 
took many reckless chances. I think 
it was Bossuet who said that we are as 
anxious to banish thoughts of death as 
we are to bury the dead. 


CONTRA FACTUM 
NON DATUR ARGUMENTUM 


We must knuckle down to the fact of 
death. This life of mine will pass away. 
I may be a power in my labor union, in 
my Office, in my profession of art, law, 
or literature. Some day, however, I 
shall have to say goodbye to all that 
and shall join the democracy of the 
dead. In Westminster Abbey there is 
more democracy than in the House of 
Commons. Here lie the remains of 
great kings. Their purple has faded, 
their magnificence is buried in the dust. 
Death has levelled them to equality 
with the chimney sweeps in paupers’ 
graves. Within the royal tombs there 
is no aristocracy of office or wit or class. 
All that was worldly about them has 
perished in the silent democracy of the 
dead. 

This is the tragedy of worldliness. It 
comes to nothing but dust in the grave. 
The man of the world likes to make out 
that everybody will be happy after this 
life in an earthy sort of heaven. We 
Christians would call it a pantheistic 
heaven. These humanists, however, 
dream up some kind of an exquisite ava- 
lon for everybody in a biological para- 
dise. They write that the beloved dead 
who admired the beauty of the world 
have now become part of it, have be- 
come a ray of sunshine, a wave of the 
ocean, a drop of dew on the early-morn- 
ing grass. We can sympathize with the 
generosity of such sentiments, though 





CONSPIRACY AGAINST DEATH 





we cannot make much sense out of such 
an immortality. — 

The humanist has borrowed this idea 
from Christianity though he has dis- 
torted it incredibly in the process. Left 
to himself, the humanist fears that death 
is a cold, forbidding, and very unhappy 
condition, so he takes the note of happi- 
ness from the Christians and wraps it 
around death in a strange pattern. The 
Existentialist is an honest humanist: he 
doesn’t gild the corpse. He talks about 
a wind blowing out of the future, and he 
means the cold wind of the threat of in- 
evitable death that is the prospect of 
every man. 

The Christian may not like the pros- 
pect of dying with all its usual pains and 
possibly mental anguish at leaving 
friends. But he does not fear being 
dead, that is, provided he has lived a 
Christian life. Perhaps he remembers 
the day in grammar school when the 
principal read out his name for a prize 
and how proudly he stood up and said, 
“Present!” He knows it will be very 
pleasant to hear the eternal honor roll 
and to stand up and say, “Present!” 
when his name is called. For he knows 
that he will receive a reward exceeding 
great. 

He is not afraid of death in large 
measure because of the sacredness of his 
body. He is certain that his body will 
rise again, for he has been baptized into 
the death of Christ and will rise as 
Christ rose. There is scarcely any 
passage in Scripture as comforting and 
significant as St. Paul’s observations on 
Christ’s resurrection as a promise of our 
own resurrection: 


“For we were buried with him by 
means of Baptism unto death, in or- 
der that, just as Christ has arisen 
from the dead through the glory of 
the Father, so we also may walk in 
newness of life.’”! 





* Romans vi: 4. 


Through this new life we are joined 
to Christ who is “the first-fruits of thase 
who have fallen asleep.” At the Last 
Judgment, then, this dust will become 
incorrupt through a marvelous change, 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trumpet. 


“For the trumpet shall sound and 
the dead shall rise incorruptible and 
we shall be changed. . . . But when 
this mortal body puts on immortality, 
then shall come to pass the word that 
is written, ‘Death is swallowed up in 
victory! O death, where is thy vic- 
tory? O death, where is thy sting?’ ’” 


DEATH TO THE MARTYR— 
A GOING HOME 


Easter is the greatest feast of the 
Church; and yet, in a human way, 
Christmas is the most joyous. For we 
commemorate the birth of Christ in the 
flesh, the day when God united Himself 
to our humanity, the day when He 
stooped down to our human nature in 
order to make it a sharer in the divine 
nature, the day when He adopted us in 
order that we might be adopted into the 
family of the Blessed Trinity. The day 
when the Word became flesh is the day 
when God began to take the sting out 
of death for how could the flesh joined 
to the God-head ever taste corruption? 
On Christmas, Christ sowed the seeds of 
our immortality, on Easter He reaped 
the fruits. 

Lately I was reading once again The 
Martyrdom of Silesian Priests (1945— 
46) published by Kirchliche Hilfsstelle 
at Munich in 1950. The book recites 
the details of the brutal murder of Fa- 
ther Josef Sikora, curate of Goebersdorf. 
There are innumerable other accounts 
of Silesian martyrs in these pages, but 
I was fascinated by the associations of 
grim tragedy and joyful exaltation dur- 
ing the Christmas season in which he 
was killed. Father Sikora was last seen 


?T Corinthians xv: 52-55. 
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leaving his church, singing, “T7ransea- 
mus usque Bethlehem et videamus. . . .” 
On Christmas Eve, at nine o’clock in 
the morning, his body was found in a 
meadow with his arms crossed over his 
head and bullet-wounds in his neck, jaw, 
and forearm. 

He lay for many days in a mortuary 
chapel at Langewaltersdorf in his blood- 
stained clothes, but finally the Polish 
authorities released the body. Then he 
was brought back to his church. As 
one member of his congregation reported 
it: 

“Joy had come to all our hearts, 
and the little evening prayer grew into 
the Christmas celebration to which he 
had looked forward so much. Every- 
thing had waited for him, the new 
Christmas candles on the altar, the 
candles on the tree, the crib, and the 
merry:Christmas hymns. . Grief 
and joy filled us and there was no dis- 
cord, nothing unnatural in this 
gathering of priest and congrega- 
a 


DEATH AND HAPPINESS: 

CHRISTMAS AND EASTER 

During Lent we are asked by the 
Church to think of death. We are not 
to think of it in such fashion as to throw 
ourselves into a state of gloom or mel- 
ancholy, but we are to look behind 
death to the mystery of Christmas. We 
speak of God parting the skies and en- 
tering into our world at Christmas, but. 
more importantly, we entered into His 
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world. By taking human nature, He 
enabled us to enter into the mysteries 
of the divine life as adopted members 
of His family. As members, we became 
entitled to immortality on condition we 
live the divine life. 

During Lent, then, we look back at 
Christmas and forward to Easter when 
Christ conquered death and fulfilled the 
promise of Christmas. Through in- 
corporation into Him (by Baptism) we 
began to live as cells in His body and in 
suffering with Him in the passion, we 
participate in His victory over death. 

Death and happiness, Christmas and 
Easter: all are inextricably intertwined 
in the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
Because Christ is the Resurrection and 
the Life who took flesh on Christmas, 
our bodies shall rise again after death to 
a glorious new life in Christ. St. 
Dominic met the sinner, Catherine, and 
gave her a rosary, but she persisted in 
her sin. One day Christ appeared to her 
as a beautiful Infant, with a crown of 
thorns on His head, a cross on His 
shoulders, and with tears and blood 
flowing. He said to her: “It is enough, 
Catherine, no more. See how much you 
have cost me since I began as an Infant 
to suffer for you, and never left off suf- 
fering till my death.” Catherine re- 
pented, gave all to the poor, led a life 
of fervor and asceticism, and, St. Al- 
phonsus tells us, died a very happy 
death. 


Gio 





They Came to Visit— 
but They Stayed! 


By THOMAS JOSEPH HICKEY 


I. SEPTEMBER, 1946, Dr. John 
Abernethy, with his wife and four chil- 
dren, arrived in Mancos, Colorado, to 
take charge of the Methodist church 
there. Manecos is a very small town 
about halfway between Durango and 
Cortez, Colorado, and is overshadowed 
by Point Lookout in Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, famous for its ruins of 
Indian Cave Dwellers. The Methodist 
congregation was small, yet Dr. Aber- 
nethy and his wife worked zealously to 
increase attendance at their church and 
Bible classes and even induced a few 
children of indifferent Catholic families 
to attend. They remained only two 
years in Mancos since the climate 
proved unfavorable for their children, 
and in the fall of 1948 they moved to 
Arkansas. Short though their stay in 
Mancos was, they carried away with 
them certain impressions which were 
later to prove a contributing factor in 
directing their steps to the true Church. 


SEEDS OF DOUBT 


At Dover, Arkansas, Dr. Abernethy 
was head of the Mathematics Depart- 
ment at Arkansas Tech. He was also 
called on to preach in nearby churches 
which did not have ministers, as the 
occasion arose. He was not assigned to 
the regular ministry because he had an 
injured son who was not considered a 
suitable resident of a parsonage in that 
state. The people in Colorado had 
received him kindly, however. 


Dr. Abernethy was dissatisfied with 
the doctrines presented in the third 
year of the pastor’s home-study course 
which he was pursuing in his spare 
moments. At the same time, their son, 
John, who was attending a theological 
college in Denver, Colorado, did not 
agree on many points with the minis- 
terial program presented. He was in- 
formed, too, that since he was gifted in 
Mathematies and Science, he could not 
be called upon to preach. 

On arriving home, he met the local 
Assembly of God preacher, who tried to 
pursuade him to enter the ministry in 
that church. Visiting the Abernethy 
home frequently, the preacher became 
interested in the injured son, who was 
unable to attend any church services, 
and he made arrangements with the 
family to take him to the Assembly of 
God church. The congregation showed 
him great kindness, bringing him candy 
and presents, and it made him very 
happy. The Abernethys permitted their 
son to join this church, and, a short 
time later, Mrs. Abernethy also be- 
came a member, for she saw that they 
were greatly in need of workers. 

Many of the adults in this church 
could not read or write, but they were 
certain that there was something wrong 
with all the Protestant churches: they 
were dead, devoid of the Holy Spirit, 
while these people were earnestly seek- 
ing a supernatural life. Dr. Abernethy 
did not seek membership in that de- 
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nomination, but he assisted them when- 
ever he did not have to fill the Metho- 
dist pulpit in other churches. As soon 
as Mrs. Abernethy joined the Assembly 
of God church, she was told that, be- 
cause she had preached in Methodist 
churches before, she was eligible to 
take part in the active ministry. She 
was given papers which dealt with a 
simple home-study course on the Bible, 
but she soon noticed that it gave her no 
instructions for handling such a flock 
of people in the capacity of a shepherd. 
Most of her work was with the chil- 
dren and, as a number of the youngsters 
in that neighborhood went to the As- 
sembly of God church, she felt that she 
could assist them in becoming better 
associates for her own children. 


“AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL 
LEAD THEM” 


The instruction program was very 
inadequate for the children, in spite of 
all the efforts of the church officials and 
leaders. In June, 1952, she was asked 
to assist at the vacation Bible school in 
the Russelville church where she was 
painfully surprised by the general lack 
of spirituality among the children. It 
was her opinion that to maintain a 
spiritual denomination, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to instruct the chil- 
dren at an early age. The people here, 
however, seemed to have no method of 
procedure. Now her thoughts wandered 
back to Mancos, Colorado, and she 
remembered how impressed she had 
been by some Catholic children with 
whom she had become acquainted. 
These children gave evidence of being 
more advanced spiritually than many 
adults in the Methodist congregation, 
and they so far surpassed the children 
in the Methodist Bible class that she 
resolved to get in touch with the priest 
in Mancos to find out how it was ac- 
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complished. There is no Catholic school 
in Mancos, and the only religious in- 
struction which the children receive is 
that given by the pastor and his lay 
helpers each week, and by the Sisters 
during the two weeks of the Summer 
Vacation School. 

In those days, the Abernethys knew 
nothing about the Catholic Church. 
Yet, however much “dead formalism” 
the Catholic religion appeared to have, 
there was a “know-how” behind the 
training of those children that was 
desperately needed in the Assembly 
program. According to a letter from 
Mrs. Abernethy: 


“At the end of that vacation Bible 
school in 1952, I told the officials 
about those Manecos children and 
that I was going to find out how the 
Catholics could accomplish such re- 
sults, if they—the Catholics—would 
let me. I could not have said any- 
thing to displease these officials more. 
They were horrified at such an idea 
and warned me against such a pro- 
cedure. Upon questioning them, I 
found that they did not seem to have 
any first-hand knowledge of the 
Catholic Church from any reliable 
source, and I didn’t, either, for that 
matter. As a minister in that de- 
nomination, I was supposed to be 
against the Catholic Church. I re- 
solved, then and there, that at léast 
one minister in the denomination 
needed to know definitely what it 
was we were supposed to be against, 
and to learn it from the source. . . . 
It was a great disappointment to me 
that my colleagues seemed more in- 
terested in bitterly opposing the 
Catholic Church than in meeting the 
needs of their own children”. 


“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 


Mrs. Abernethy did not know any 
Catholics well enough to question them 
about their faith. Anyway, she wanted 
information that was accurate. She 
determined that she would go straight 
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to a priest of the Catholic Church. 
Looking through the Russelville paper, 
she found the name and address of the 
local pastor, Rev. Rudolph Maus, to 
whom she wrote a letter asking for 
permission to attend his church services 
and for some information about Cath- 
olics, especially their program of child- 
training. 

She started *studying under Fr. 
Maus in July, 1952. Dr. Abernethy 
became interested enough to start a 
month later. Some of their sessions 
lasted four hours. There was a great 
deal of reading at home as well. As 
they delved into the Deposit of Faith, 
there gradually opened up to them new 
vistas in the field of divine revelation; 
here, indeed, was revealed truth, basic 
and sound and all the more credible 
because proposed by a living teacher 
to whom divine authority had been 
committed. It seemed to the Aber- 
nethys that in all their work of admin- 
istering to the religious needs of people, 
they had been in a laboratory, synthe- 
sizing the various articles of the true 
Faith without being aware of what they 
were doing. Before they learned any- 
thing about the Catholic Church at all, 
they already knew that if theirs was 
going to be a Christian Church, Christ’s 
teachings would have to be used every 
Sunday instead of the traditional 
Protestant fare: that some method of 
praying needed to be developed, where- 
by a congregation might pray devoutly 
and with one accord; that something 
was desperately needed for the many 
who tried to make an act of perfect 
contrition and could not, often praying 
around the “table” until late at night, 
while the ministers tried hopelessly to 
assist; that the study course on the 
Bible was far from being sufficient ; that 
there had to be developed a set of prac- 
tices which needed also to be learned 


under supervision and authority. After 
all, we did not trust our bodies to doc- 
tors who had merely read a few books 
on anatomy, and we should not trust 
our souls to somebody who had only 
read a few books of the Bible. 

It had occurred to the Abernethys 
that Christ’s Church was not something 
discovered in the twentieth century, 
something to be propagated according 
to the whim of ranters in the southern 
states. Somewhere, they thought, there 
must be a large mass of material which 
everybody was neglecting, without 
which they could not be true ministers in 
the Body of Christ. They had already 
come to the conclusion that it did not 
make sense for a person with a minor sin 
just before death to be condemned to 
Hell after a life trying to serve God 
(though they could agree with the stand 
of the denomination that nothing defiled 
could enter heaven, and even a small sin 
would leave a trace of defilement). 
There just had to be other arrange- 
ments, but about such they know noth- 
ing. They felt, too, that they should 
be partaking of the real Body and 
Blood of Our Lord when they partook 
of the sacrament, and that the elements 
needed to be treated with respect. 


ABERNETHYS ARE RECEIVED 
INTO THE FOLD 


Mrs. Abernethy tells of one occasion 
that made her sick with horror, when 
she came to the church one Sunday 
afternoon to look over some music be- 
fore the night services. She found the 
remains of the elements of the morning 
communion being dabbled in by the 
children, spilled on the floor, and 
trampled on in an irreligious frolic. 
Then she recalled that Our Lord had 
said at the Last Supper, “This is My 
Body . . . This is My Blood.” 

Both Dr. and Mrs. Abernethy had 
realized that the religious education of 
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children could not be successfully ac- 
complished if it were to be excluded 
from the daily school program. They 
tried to visualize just how texts ought 
to be written, so that God had His 
proper place in every subject. Appar- 
ently they know little of the program 
of our Catholic schools which were all 
doing exactly what they thought ought 
to be done. 

For three months the Abernethys 
studied Catholic doctrines under Fr. 
Maus, and Mrs. Abernethy recalls the 
happiness that filled her as each in- 
struction drew her nearer to the Church 
of Christ. While she attended her first 
Mass, she watched the worshippers and 
was overwhelmed by the experience of 
seeing a complete congregation, young 
and old, men and women, boys and 
girls, babies and grandparents. She 
had been accustomed to just a collection 
of women, girls, and small children, 
with a small scattering of men. These 
people were not just going through a 
“dead form.” They were worshipping 
profoundly, even the small boys and 
adolescent girls; the women who had to 
feed the family when they got home and 
the men who had done enough work 
during the week that they might have 
dozed. 

After Dr. Abernethy attended his 
first Mass, he said that he could never 
again take communion in any other 
church. Soon after he began his in- 
structions, a Methodist pastor of two 
churches in nearby towns resigned, and 
Dr. Abernethy was assigned to take 
over until a new pastor could be ap- 
pointed. He served these two churches 
(with a sickening dread of being called 
upon to administer the sacrament) un- 
til the Sunday before he entered the 
Catholic Church. On November Ist 
Dr. Abernethy and his wife were re- 
ceived into the Church, at Russelville, 
by Fr. Rudolph Maus. 
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Dr. Abernethy remained at Arkansas 
Tech as head of the Mathematics De- 
partment and, of course, was called on 
no more to preach. Three of the chil- 
dren began instructions soon afterward 
and were baptized in the Russelville 
church the following April. The fourth 
son, who is in California, is also study- 
ing the Faith. They felt no regrets 
at relinquishing lifefong associations. 
They did not take the stand that they 
were breaking off connections, but 
rather that they were entering a posi- 
tion where they could pray more effec- 
tively for their friends and answer their 
questions better. But Dr. Abernethy 
was soon called to sever his connections 
with this world. He had striven to 
serve God in sincerity and truth, and 
God bestowed on him the gift of faith. 
He died peacefully in his sleep at his 
home in Dover, Arkansas, April 11th, 
1953, and went to see face to face that 
which, while on earth, he could only see 
“through a glass in a dark manner.” 


MRS. ABERNETHY’S APOSTOLATE 


Mrs. Abernethy now had to provide 
for her family and she attended the 
University of North Carolina to com- 
plete her preparation for school work. 
It was while she was there that she 
wrote to me, telling me the story of her 
conversion, and asking me to visit some 
of her former friends in Mancos, espe- 
cially those Catholic children whom she 
had persuaded to attend the Methodist 
Bible class. The Mancos newspaper 
published a short account of Dr. Aber- 
nethy’s death, but made no mention of 
his conversion. However, I made Mrs. 
Abernethy’s letter the subject of a ser- 
mon in Manecos and my missions, for it 
was full of inspiration and edification. 

How well grounded Mrs. Abernethy 
is in our Holy Faith, or, perhaps I 
should say, how deeply Catholic she is 
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at heart, is evident from these words of 
her letter: 


“All Catholies are on the spot all 
the time and are engaged in church 
work whether they like it or not. 
Each Catholic is spending his life 
propagating his Faith, whether vigor- 
ously or feebly, or even being balky 
about it. Protestants who are in a 
position to observe Catholics are avid 
collectors of terrible things about 
Catholics and are overwhelmed when 
their collections often turn up a bal- 
ance in favor of the Catholic. For 
the most part, they shun contact with 
the priest, and would not read any 
of the literature unless they had on 
their full harness of prejudice, includ- 
ing very effective blinders. But they 
are watching Catholics. They surely 
ask converts a lot of questions.” 


A few months ago, I was talking to 
a non-Catholic who was describing a 
Baptist service she had attended a short 
time previously, and she repeated the 
words of the preacher who had said, 
“When we pray, we pray to God, and 
not to Mary or any saints.” This ex- 
plained to Mrs. Abernathy the differ- 
ence between Catholic and Protestant 
women. She wrote: 


“A Protestant man is taught that 
Eve was responsible for all our woes. 
and he feels that the world would be 
better off without women, at least 
part of the time. This basic rejection 
‘auses a great deal of real misery and 
feelings of insecurity and all kinds of 
mysterious ailments among Protes- 
tant women. The Catholic man is 
taught that original sin came through 
Adam; that womankind, in the per- 
son of Our Blessed Mother, is re- 
sponsible for bringing man’s Redemp- 
tion into the world. Catholic women 
can pattern themselves after Mary, 
as an ideal, with full confidence that 
their husbands and pastors will ap- 
prove. Protestant women do not 


know what to pattern their lives after, 
as they meet with disapproval some- 
where, regardless of what they do, 
there being such wide discrepancies 
between what their children demand, 
their pastors teach, and their hus- 
bands show major interest in.” 


*,..A HOUSE WITH A 

HUNDRED GATES” 

To all of us, the story of the conver- 
sion of Dr. and Mrs. Abernethy is one 
that should fill us with interest and 
admiration. In fact, the story of every 
conversion has something of peculiar 
interest. G. K. Chesterton once ob- 
served, ‘““The Church is a house with a 
hundred gates, and no two men enter 
at the same angle.” For some, conver- 
sion is easy and without effort; for 
others, it entails much worry and anxi- 
ety. Some conversions are accom- 
plished in a very short time; others, 
however, only after many years of de- 
liberation. Some converts regard their 
entry into the Church as a cold intellec- 
tual process, while others acknowledge 
deep emotional feelings. Historical 
factors, social aspects, the good example 
of others—all play important parts, 
more or less, in each individual case, 
though the commonest and most de- 
cisive factor is the recognition of 
Christ’s divinity and the divine founda- 
tion of the Church. 

With the Abernethys, the starting 
point of conversion was, as with many 
others, a sect’s blind and unreasonable 
opposition to the Church and a fair- 
minded resolution to find out the reason 
for such prejudice. Another factor, be 
it noted, that should be given no small 
place was the strong impression made 
by Mancos Catholie children who had 
learned their prayers and the funda- 
mentals of their Catholie Faith. 
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Time in the Code of Canon 
Law 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


= FOR THOSE who have no 
special dislike for mathematics, the 
Church’s legislation on the computation 
of time is likely to prove somewhat con- 
fusing at first glance. So many dis- 
tinctions are made in the _ pertinent 
Canons, and so many possible applica- 
tions are introduced, that one may be 
inclined to pass over this section of the 
Code completely, trusting to custom 
and to practice to produce the correct 
solution if any problem in this respect 
should arise. Consequently, when at- 
tempting a summary or an explanation 
of the Canons on computation of time, 
a writer must take care that both he and 
the reader do not become lost in a mass 
of words, with proposed explanation 
resulting only in further confusion. 
Nevertheless, a review of the Code 
of Canon Law in its provisions for com- 
puting time may be of interest and of 
value. There are many times when 
these provisions are applied, whether 
we immediately advert to them or not. 
For example, the exact day on which 
one must begin to observe the law of 
fasting, and on which that obligation 
ceases for him, is determined by Canon 
34. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Canon 31 sets down the general prin- 
ciple for computation of time in Canon 
Law in these words: “Without preju- 
dice to liturgical laws, time must be 
reckoned according to the norms of the 
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following Canons, unless a different 
method is expressly provided.” Canon 
2 has already stated that, for the most 
part, the Code leaves liturgical laws 
intact. Now we find a particular ap- 
plication of that general rule. 

Liturgical laws are the only ones ex- 
cepted, and, unless the legislator makes 
special provision to the contrary, the 
norms given in Canons 32-35 control all 
‘anonical matters (laws, privileges, re- 
scripts, judicial sentences, etc.).1 We 
shall see later the difference of opinion 
among writers concerning the time of 
day at which one may begin to make the 
visits that are required to gain certain 
indulgences, and whether or not the op- 
tion of Canon 33 may be exercised in 
this matter. So far as contracts are 
concerned, even those between ecclesi- 
astical persons, the Code provides that 
the time for enforcing contractual obli- 
gations is to be computed according to 
the prescriptions of the civil law that is 
locally in foree, unless the contracting 
parties have expressly agreed otherwise 
(Canon 33, § 2). 

An important point, not to be over- 
looked, is that time in Canon Law is 
to be computed physically, not morally. 
Therefore, a young man who contracts 
marriage even one minute before the 
completion of his sixteenth birthday is 
not validly married. Likewise, he who 


*The Sacred Canons. By John A. Abbo and 
Jerome D. Hannan (Herder, St. Louis, 1952). 
Vol. I, pp. 60, 61. 
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takes a cup of coffee only five seconds 
after midnight has broken the Eucha- 
ristic fast, and may not lawfully receive 
Holy Communion, unless he can benefit 
by some provision of the new discipline 
in this matter. There is, then, no 
parvity of matter in the computation 
of time.” 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


In Canon 32 are defined various 
terms, specifying what we are to under- 
stand by the several units according to 
which time is measured. A day con- 
sists of twenty-four hours, to be counted 
continuously from midnight, while a 
week consists of seven days. Accord- 
ing to this Canon, therefore, a day is 
not made up of twenty-four hours com- 
puted from sunrise or from daybreak 


or from any other moment. The 
twenty-four hours are to begin with 
midnight. 


Perhaps the most important applica- 
tion of this definition is to be found in 
judging the number of days during 
which a novice has been legally absent 
from the novitiate. Canon 556 rules 
that the religious novitiate is inter- 
rupted, and that for validity it must be 
begun over again, if a novice has been 
absent for more than thirty days, 
whether these be consecutive days or 
not. There is some disagreement among 
authors as to how these “days” are to 
be understood. It is a matter of no 
little significance, for the validity of 
religious vows and obligations, both 
temporary and perpetual, will depend 
upon the validity of the period of no- 
vitiate. 

Some believe that the days of absence 
are to be computed from moment to 
moment, in accord with Canon 34, § 2, 
so that a novice who left the grounds 
on Thursday at 4:00 p.m., and who re- 
turned on Friday at 4:03 p.m., would 


"Op. cit.,. p. @. 


have been absent for a full day of 
twenty-four hours. If there were more 
than thirty such days, it is argued, the 
canonical novitiate would have been 
interrupted. Others hold, and it is safe 
in practice to hold, that the period of 
absence from the novitiate described 
immediately above is not to be com- 
puted at all when considering the pro- 
visions of Canon 556. The argument is 
that a day consists of twenty-four 
hours, counted continuously from mid- 
night to midnight, and that in the pres- 
ent instance there are only parts of two 
separate days, not one complete day as 
defined by Canon 32, § 1. The second 
of these two opinions is solidly probable, 
and can safely be followed.* 

A week in Canon Law does not neces- 
sarily mean seven consecutive days. 
It may be made up of days occurring 
even at widely separated intervals, 
with those days being understood in the 
‘anonical sense already defined. How- 
ever, one may here encounter situations 
in which the computation of the week 
begins late in a day and ends at a 
corresponding hour on the day a week 
later. Herein lies one of the principal 
difficulties involved in computing time. 
There must be cross references to other 
Canons and to other norms, so that a 
general statement covering all cases be- 
comes almost impossible. Each of the 
pertinent norms must be considered in 
its relationship to others. 

Canon 32, § 2, defines a month in 
law as a space of thirty days, and a 
year as a period of 365 days, unless the 
month or year is required to be taken as 
it is in the calendar. We may wonder 
that there would be occasion to compute 
a month in any other fashion than that 
indicated by the calendar, according to 


° For a thorough discussion of this point, see 
The Computation of Time in a Canonical 
Novitiate. By Ralph F. Balzer, C.P. (Catho- 
lic University of America Press, Washington, 
1945), pp. 162-169. 
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which, for example, from August 15 to 
September 15 is one month. Yet, the 
Code offers instances in which a month 
would not be taken according to the 
calendar. 

For example, Canon 465, § 2, permits 
a pastor to take no more than a total 
of two months’ vacation in a year, un- 
less the Ordinary for grave reason 
would permit a more extended absence, 
or would require a shorter time away 
from the parish. If a pastor were to 
take three vacation periods of ten days 
each, he would have enjoyed one full 
month of vacation from his parochial 
duties, because a month in this ease is 
understood to consist legally of thirty 
days. If he had taken the last two 
weeks of August and the first two weeks 
of September, he would have had an 
extra day because of the August 31. 
Dividing the vacation period, however, 
means that the time is intermittent in- 
stead of continuous, so that it is to be 
computed according to the total of 
individual days, not by the dates on 
the calendar. True, in practice the va- 
cation period is not usually computed 
according to these strictly legal norms. 
It is more likely to be determined by the 
number of Sundays away from the 
parish. Nevertheless, the example here 
used does illustrate the meaning of 
Canon 32, § 2. 


DURATION AND END 
OF TIME PERIODS 


For purposes of this article, it has 
been judged preferable to omit, for the 
time being, consideration of the pro- 
visions of Canon 33, which allows an 
option in selection of the various 
methods of computing time for the ful- 
fillment of specified obligations named 
in that Canon. Instead, we shall go on 
to Canon 34 which establishes the 
norms for determining the starting 
point, the duration, and the ending of 
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various periods of time. In this article, 
by “starting point” we mean the termi- 
nus a quo spoken of by the Canons. 

The prescription of Canon 34, § 1, is 
comparatively simple. It states that, 
when a month or year is designated by 
its proper name or equivalently, it is to 
be taken as in the calendar. For ex- 
ample, if prayers for peace are ordered 
to be said during the month of May, it 
is obvious what is meant and how that 
month is to be understood. Likewise, 
if, at the end of December, a local Ordi- 
nary rules that prayers for an increase 
of vocations are to be said after every 
Mass “for the coming year,” it is evi- 
dent that he means the calendar year 
and not a total of exactly 365 days. 
The fact that the year happens to be 
a leap year, with its extra day in 
February, would not justify stopping 
the prayers on December 30. 

The remaining paragraphs of Canon 
34 are more likely to cause difficulty, 
because of their at least apparent com- 
plexity. To understand them, we must 
know what is meant by certain terms 
used in the Canon. The law speaks of 
the terminus a quo, which we have 
already seen is the starting point of a 
period of time. The Canon, further- 
more, says that this starting point can 
be assigned by the legislator, either 
explicitly or implicitly, or ean be not 
assigned by him. 

The starting point is explicitly as- 
signed when the legislator determines 
the definite date or moment in the 
calendar at which a period of time is to 
begin. For example, Canon 340, § 2, 
states that the time for the ad limina 
visits of the Bishops to the Holy See 
begins with January 1 of the year speci- 
fied for their country.4. The starting 


* 1954 is such a year for the Bishops of the 
United States, although special permission was 
granted, for those who wished to do so, to 
make the ad limina visit in connection with 
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point is said to be implicitly assigned 
when the legislator determines some 
specific act with which a period of time 
is to begin, whether that act be volun- 
tary or not. Thus, a person’s birth de- 
termines the starting point of the 
twenty-one years after which he is 
obliged by the law of fasting, although 
the moment of birth cannot be known 
ahead of time to the legislator or to 
anyone else. Likewise, entrance into 
the religious novitiate is the starting 
point of the canonical year of proba- 
tion. The date and moment of en- 
trance will be determined by religious 
superiors, but it is the act of entrance 
that has been selected by the legislator 
as the terminus a quo for the year of 
novitiate, although he determined no 
specific date or moment of the day at 
which that year is to begin. 

Finally, the terminus a quo is re- 
garded as not being assigned when the 
choice of the starting point is left en- 
tirely to the free will of the individual. 
Time is then computed from moment 
to moment. For example, a priest is 
supposed to make a retreat of four 
days according to regulations estab- 
lished by his own Ordinary. The law 
does not determine just when or how 
this retreat is to begin. Therefore, 
going to the chapel at 7:00 p.m. on 
Monday, he begins the retreat with 
a meditation. The starting point has 
thus been determined by the priest, 
whose four days of retreat will end 
legally at 7:00 p.m. on the following 
Friday. The same rule is applicable to 
the granting of a week’s vacation “some 
time during the month of July.” 
Strictly speaking, the week of vacation, 
does not begin until the moment when 
the priest actually starts on vacation, 
no matter what time of day it be. On 
the other hand, if the Ordinary had 


the dedication of the new North American 
College in October, 1953. 


said, “You may have a week’s vacation, 
starting on July 4,” he would have de- 
termined explicitly the terminus a quo, 
which would be midnight beginning 
July 4.5 


STARTING POINT 

DETERMINES COMPUTATION 

When is time to be taken as in the 
‘alendar? Here we speak of weeks, 
months, and years, rather than of days. 
The canonical prescriptions on this mat- 
ter are, perhaps, the most difficult of all 
to grasp, because of the detailed provi- 
sions that the law must set down for 
completeness. Nevertheless, the norms 
of Canon 34, § 2, § 3, can be summed up 
briefly in this way: Time is to be com- 
puted as in the calendar, unless the 
starting point is not assigned and the 
time is intermittent. If the time be in- 
termittent, a week, month, and year are 
to be understood respectively as being 
composed of 7, 30, and 365 days. 

We may refer again to an example al- 
ready used, in order to illustrate this 
last rule. If the Code allows a pastor to 
have a vacation of two months, and he 
takes the entire period of two months 
at one time, the calendar will determine 
the end of his vacation. For example, 
he may be absent from his parish from 
August 15 to October 15, a total of two 
‘alendar months. The time here is con- 
tinuous. If he takes the vacation in 
shorter periods, thus making the time 
intermittent, he will get a total of sixty 
days, regardless of the date on the calen- 
dar which will correspond to the sixtieth 
day, because one month is then under- 
stood to consist of thirty days. 

There has already been given a sum- 
marized general rule in this respect, in 
the statement that time is to he com- 

*s detailed discussion of assignment of the 
starting point of time is given in The General 
Principles for the Reckoning of Time in 
Canon Law, by Arthur Joseph Dubé (Catho- 


lie University of America Press, Washington, 
1941), pp. 200-205. 
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puted as in the calendar, unless the 
starting point is not assigned and the 
time is intermittent. In accord with 
that summary, we find in Canon 34, § 3, 
n. 1, that when a period consists of sev- 
eral months or years, and the terminus 
a quo is assigned, either explicitly or 
implicitly, the months and years are to 
be taken as they are in the calendar. 
So, one who is received into the novitiate 
on August 14 must continue as a novice 
until the following August 14, whether 
the occurrence of a leap year adds an 
extra day to the novitiate or not. The 
novitiate does not consist of 365 days. 
It is to last for a calendar year because 
the starting point is assigned. 


DOES THE FIRST DAY COUNT? 


In the example just given, does the 
period of novitiate end legally at the 
hour of the day, a year later, at which 
one began the period of probation? Or 
does it end with midnight beginning Au- 
gust 14, or with midnight ending August 
14? In this case, the valid novitiate 
is not completed until midnight ending 
August 14.6 The reason for this is given 
in Canon 34, § 3. 

We are here considering a case in 
which the starting point has been as- 
signed by law. Hence, there is no ques- 
tion of computing time from moment to 
moment. This kind of computation is 
permitted only when the legislator has 
not assigned a terminus a quo, but has 
left it to the free will of the individual. 
When the law does assign the starting 
point, this will either coincide with the 
beginning of the day, or it will not. 
Here is the factor which determines 
whether or not the first day of the period 
is counted or is disregarded. Usually it 
is not counted. 


* Code Commission, November 12, 1922. 
Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIV, p. 661. Canon Law 
Digest (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1934), Vol. I, p. 
301. 
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Again we have recourse to the ex- 
ample of a vacation, this time to illus- 
trate the rule that, when the terminus a 
quo and the beginning of the day coin- 
cide, the entire first day is counted. 
Hence, if the Bishop allows a month’s 
vacation beginning on July 4, all of July 
4 is counted as a day of vacation, no 
matter when the priest actually leaves, 
and the vacation ends officially at mid- 
night ending August 3. 


When the starting point, having been 
assigned by law, does not coincide with 
the beginning of the day, the first day 
is disregarded entirely, and the period 
of time will end only with the expira- 
tion of the corresponding day at the 
end of the period. This is a rule that 
has many more important applications 
than the norm immediately preceding. 
For example, the day of one’s birth is 
not counted in computing his legal or 
canonical age, because childbirth is a 
physical act of such a nature that it 
does not coincide exactly with the split 
second marking midnight as the begin- 
ning of a day. Because of that fact, 
a child born on March 1, 1954, will not 
be bound by the law of abstinence until 
midnight ending March 1, 1961. He 
will not have completed his seventh 
year canonically until that moment, 
because March 1, 1954, being only a 
part of a day, is not counted in the 
seven years. 


The same rule applies to the obliga- 
tion of fasting, which begins with com- 
pletion of the twenty-first year. One 
whose twenty-first birthday falls on a 
weekday in Lent is not obliged to fast 
on that day, because the twenty-first 
year is not completed until midnight 
ending that day. For the same reason, 
the obligation of fasting continues 
through the fifty-ninth birthday. Only 
after midnight ending that day has one 
legally completed fiftv-nine years and 
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begun his sixtieth year, becoming ex- 
empt from the law of fasting.’ 

A word of caution is here in order. 
We must examine carefully the exact 
wording of Canons that involve the 
computation of time. Usually, when 
they speak of a certain number of 
years, laws mean that the specified 
number of years have been completed. 
However, this is not always so. Canon 
766, for example, requires that a spon- 
sor at baptism, for lawfulness, should 
have reached his fourteenth year of 
age, unless the minister for just cause 
should admit a younger person. It is 
incorrect, therefore, to say that a spon- 
sor must be fourteen years old. In 
ordinary usage, this means that one 
has reached or has passed his fourteenth 
birthday. The Code demands only 
that the sponsor should have attained 
his fourteenth year. This he does on 
the day following his thirteenth birth- 
day. Once that birthday has been 
passed, a person has completed thirteen 
years of age, and has reached his four- 
teenth year. Consequently, the norm 
established by Canon Law is stated 
with greater accuracy by saying that 
a sponsor at baptism should be thirteen 
years old. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS OF THE LAW 


When formulating the Canons on 
time, the legislator wisely adverted to 
a situation that will often occur be- 
‘ause of the unequal number of days 
in the various months. Canon 34, § 3, 
n. 4, prescribes that, when a succeed- 
ing month lacks a day of the same 
number, the last day of that month is 
to be considered as the day which fin- 
ishes the period. For example, one who 
begins a month’s retreat on the after- 
noon of January 30 will find it ending 
legally on the afternoon of February 


7Canon 1254, § 2. 


28, although the period of retreat is 
two days short of what a month would 
ordinarily mean. 


Another special provision of the law 
should be appreciated by members of 
religious institutes who are concerned 
to have the day of their profession fall 
on a particular feast, for both tempo- 
rary and perpetual vows. If the pre- 
ceding rules of Canon 34 were followed 
exactly in this matter, a candidate 
whose novitiate began on August 14, 
1953, would make her profession of 
temporary vows on the feast of the 
Assumption, August 15, 1954. Three 
years later, however, when the day for 
final profession arrives, the law would 
require that perpetual vows be delayed 
until August 16, the day after the feast. 
The reason is that the making of vows 
in 1954 would take place at some time 
after midnight on August 15. Conse- 
quently, August 15, 1957, would have 
to be completed up to midnight, to 
constitute three full years of temporary 
vows. 

To avoid requiring such a change in 
dates of profession, and similar incon- 
venience in certain other matters, 
Canon 34, § 3, n. 5, offers the following 
exception to the general rules on com- 
putation of time: “In the case of ac- 
tions of the same kind to be repeated 
at stated intervals, e.g., the three years’ 
interval between the temporary and 
perpetual profession, three years or 
some other period of time between elec- 
tions, ete., the term expires on the re- 
curring day of the same number in the 
respective month or year, but the new 
act may be performed at any time 
throughout the entire recurring day.” 

In concluding, it may be well to call 
attention once more, in brief fashion, 
to one or two points already mentioned. 
If the starting point of time be not as- 
signed, the time will be computed from 
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moment to moment, rather than from age is not legally completed until the 
midnight of any day. If the starting respective birthday has been com- 
point is assigned in some way by the pleted. 


legislator, whether or not the first day There have been omitted from con- 
of a period is counted depends upon _ sideration here the provisions of Canon 
whether or not the starting point coin- 33, which allow a certain option in 
cides with the beginning of this day. choosing various methods of computing 
On the day of one’s birth, it does not time to fulfill some obligations. These 
so coincide. For this reason, a year of will be treated in a later article. 





‘They Are So Very, Very Many” 


So exclaims Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, speaking of today’s home- 
less and war stricken. 

“More insistently than ever at this hour, the agony of the 
so-called ‘DISPLACED’ is a summons to prompt and 
responsible community action!” 

In answer to this plea an appeal will be made again this year on Laetare 
Sunday, March 28, for the 


BISHOPS’ FUND FOR VICTIMS OF WAR 


Your continued generosity will mean that during 1954 help can be 
brought to these “very, very many” around the world: 


¢ 4,000,000 homeless South Koreans; plus 1,000,000 who can never 
return to the Communist North; 

e 4,500,000 refugees from Red China in Hong Kong and Formosa; 
uncounted victims of the “hot war” in Vietnam; 

e 2,500,000 escapees from East Europe, crowded into West Germany 
with 8,000,000 remaining Expellees; 
Italy’s so-called “surplus” millions; 
the near-million Arabs still homeless in the Near East! 


FOR THESE MILLIONS WHOSE VERY LIVES DEPEND ON THE MEASURE OF 
HELP EACH OF US CAN PROCURE FOR THEM— 


FILL THE CUP OF YOUR CHARITY ON MARCH 28! 
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We Have No Fences at 
Boys Town 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. NICHOLAS H. WEGNER 


‘Tn TELEPHONE rang and the 
voice at the other end said it was the 
manager of the bus depot calling. He 
wanted to know if I would send a car 
for a boy who had just come in from 
Pennsylvania. 

A hurried check showed the boy was 
not expected, which explained why he 
had not been met. His mother, a widow 
and unable to care for the boy, had 
bought a ticket and put him on a bus 
for Omaha, leaving the rest to us. 

While in one sense this case is not 
typical, since admission is customarily 
arranged for in advance of arrival, in 
another sense it is typical, for regard- 
less of how the boy comes to Boys 
Town, his need is drastic and he knows 
Boys Town will welcome him. 

Boys who come to us usually are 
homeless or abandoned. Some are or- 
phans. Some come from homes broken 
by death or divorce, or from homes vir- 
tually broken as a result of marital 
difficulties. Some come from homes 
that are poverty-stricken. 

These boys are no different from 
other boys except for their extreme 
need. The neglected youth possesses 
qualities essential for success and hap- 
piness as well as the privileged youth, 
his need being one of proper care and 
training. 

Every boy has certain potentialities 
for good and evil, for happiness and 
unhappiness, and which of these shall 
predominate depends to a large extent 


upon the kind of consideration which 
the youth is given in the formative 
years when his habit patterns are being 
established. 

Our program of character training at 
Boys Town is rooted in religion, which 
is the ultimate basis of all successful 
character training. No method of char- 
acter training can be called adequate 
which substitutes the principles of 
psychology for those of religion, for the 
child is first and last a spiritual being 
with those spiritual needs which re- 
ligion alone can meet. 


THE CASE OF BILLY 


Almost without exception the cases 
of neglect reveal little or no religious 
training. There is a shocking indiffer- 
ence to religion, sometimes scornful op- 
position. The boy, of course, cannot 
be blamed, for until he first knows bet- 
ter, he can hardly be expected to do 
better. 

Such cases pose a serious problem for 
those of us at Boys Town who have 
charge of the boy’s training. There 
comes to mind the case of Billy. 

Billy’s father, an army officer, had 
been a Catholic, but had married out 
of the Church. The home life was 
about what could be expected under 
such circumstances. The parents were 
constantly fighting and quarreling. Al- 
though Billy had received the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, there was no evidence 
to show that he had ever received cate- 
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chetical instruction, or that he had ever 
attended religious services. He did not 
know even the simplest prayers. 

When Billy’s father died, his mother 
started drinking heavily, keeping late 
hours, and going around with men. 
Billy was running the streets as a 
neglected waif when authorities decided 
to send him to Boys Town. 

Here Billy got his first religious train- 
ing. With the other Catholic boys he 
attended regular classes in religion, and 
with them he also attended Mass three 
days a week. This is compulsory in 
our training program. 

It was not long before a change was 
noticeable in Billy. He not only at- 
tended Mass on required days, but he 
began going to daily Communion. Al- 
though he did not become an outstand- 
ing student, he became a very good 
one, taking his place in school activities 
along with the other boys. 

Billy today is in the U.S. Navy. Not 
long ago I received a letter from his 
commanding officer which contained 
high praise for Billy and for Boys 
Town. 

“Tf Billy is representative of the kind 
of work you are doing at Boys Town,” 
he wrote, “you must have one of the 
finest places in the world. If you 
helped only one out of fifty as you 
helped Billy, your achievement would 
be one of the most remarkable.” 


RELIGION, MOTHER OF THE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


At Boys Town the boy is surrounded 
with an environment of religious aware- 
ness. In the classroom, in the cottages 
where the boys live, in the dining halls, 
on the playing fields, and in all boy 
activities, the religious motive is main- 
tained. 

Religious training has advantages 
that no other training can possibly 
have. In addition to meeting the spirit- 
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ual needs of the individual, religion, 
as the prolific mother of all the arts 
and sciences, also embraces the best 
that is known and taught in the field 
of practical psychology. 

Religious training, properly directed, 
establishes the religious motive in the 
consciousness of the boy. There is also 
another most important function for 
religious training: to develop in the boy 
the habit of religious practice. 

The habit of religious practice makes 
religion a part of the boy’s personality 
make-up. It is a bulwark of strength 
in later years when he leaves the shel- 
tered protection of the home and is ex- 
posed to the vice and evils and tempta- 
tions of the outside world. 

I do not want to imply that it is 
possible to change a boy’s whole per- 
sonality overnight. It just is not done. 
Time, infinite patience, understanding, 
and constant effort are needed to over- 
come the evils of neglect. In the long 
run, however, the wisdom of our train- 
ing program has proved itself. 

There are no fences or walls at Boys 
Town. Any boy can run away if he 
chooses to do so, and occasionally some 
do; but the most remarkable fact about 
it is that they soon come back. 

Our aim is to make life at Boys 
Town so attractive and interesting for 
the boy that he will not want to run 
away. The few runaways we have are 
among those who have been with us but 
a short while. We had one boy who ran 
away ten times in the first twenty days. 
Each time he returned. He finally 
settled down, finished his schooling, and 
today is attending college. 


PROGRAM OF TRAINING 


Another boy walked away and got 
as far as Chicago before he had a 
change of heart and decided to return. 
He told police he was “fed up with the 
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big city,” although he had not eaten 
regularly for a week since he left. The 
reason he gave for wanting to come 
back was “stomach pains.” 

It is amazing what good food can do 
for a boy’s morale. Because their back- 
ground of health oftentimes is unfavor- 
able, many boys who come to Boys 
Town are undernourished and unde- 
veloped. At Boys Town this is quickly 
remedied. 

We have two large dining halls, one 
for the grade school boys and another 
for the high school section. Each boy 
gets an average of two and a half quarts 
of milk a day. Other food items in- 
clude three hundred loaves of bread 
daily, one thousand sweet rolls, sixty 
dozen eggs, two hundred and fifty 
pounds of meat, and five hundred 
pounds of potatoes. Sixty sweet cakes 
and four hundred pies also are served 
each week. 

The meat, milk, and potatoes used 
are supplied by the Boys Town farm, as 
are many other vegetables. We also 
bake our own bread, cakes, pies, and 
sweet rolls. 

Growing boys require more medical 
care and more frequent examinations 
than do adults and, with a group as 
large as at Boys Town, it is imperative 
that medical and dental attention be 
available at all times. Competent doc- 
tors and dentists are employed to keep 
our boys healt':y nd happy. 

Too often, mental and moral deficien- 
cies are directly traceable to physical 
deficiencies, and the background of boys 
before entering Boys Town makes medi- 
cal care more important than would 
ordinarily be the case. 

Our grade school and high school 
have a combined enrollment of between 
eight hundred and nine hundred boys. 
In addition, we have a modern, fully- 
equipped trades school where voca- 
tional training is given. Studying a 


trade entails a half-day of academic 
work during the school term and a 
half-day of practical application in the 
shop. 

Trades that may be learned include 
barbering, baking, catering, carpentry, 
printing, ceramics, auto mechanics, 
sheet metal, machine shop, radio, tailor- 
ing, and shoe repairing. High school 
credits are also given for courses in 
horticulture and vocational agriculture. 

Although it is not necessary for the 
boy to learn a trade, most of them do, 
as this assures him some sort of liveli- 
hood after graduation. The school has 
a placement bureau for its boys and 
assures them of jobs in any section of 
the country in which they wish to work. 

Our program of boy training is varied 
so as to enable us to bring out the in- 
dividual aptitudes of every boy. 


THE BOYS TOWN CONCERT CHOIR 


Music, one of the most potent educa- 
tional instruments of all the arts, is of- 
fered in both grade school and high 
school. To learn discipline, to develop 
aesthetic appreciation, and to under- 
stand the importance of working with 
others is good for all. 

Our choir program is entirely extra- 
curricular, supplementing the standard 
music course offered in the school, with 
about two hundred boys taking part. 

The concert choir, making its seventh 
annual concert tour this fall, has been 
heard by thousands in the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada, 
including concerts at Carnegie Hall. 

Membership in the concert choir is 
regarded as a high honor. All mem- 
bers are required to serve an apprentice- 
ship in the first and second choirs. In 
addition, there is a liturgical choir of 
fifty voices which sings at religious serv- 
ices, and the chancel choir of thirty 
voices which is chosen from the first 
and second choir groups. 
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Boys Town is a complete community 
in itself—the smallest incorporated 
town in the country—with its own boy 
mayor, boy councilmen, and boy com- 
missioners. 

The boys who come to us learn the 
benefits of the American way through 
actual experience in governing them- 
selves. Appreciation of the privileges 
and responsibilities of citizenship is an 
essential part of the training which 
helps to shape the boy for life. 


THE PHYSICAL PLANT 


Our physical plant, providing facili- 
ties for the care and training of one 
thousand boys, comprises fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty acres and some seventy 
buildings. 

High-school and grade-school boys 
live in separate sections. It has been 
found advisable to keep the boys within 
their own age groups as far as possible. 
Grade school boys are housed in four 
large apartment buildings, while the 
high school boys are divided up into 
twenty-five cottages housing twenty 
boys each. The smaller houses consist 
of bedrooms, study rooms, a_ large 
recreation area in the basement, and a 
living room. 

The boys’ social life is well balanced. 
Dances are held occasionally on the 
grounds with the Boys Town orchestra 
furnishing the music, or the older boys 
are allowed passes into Omaha for Sat- 
urday. There are movies once and 
sometimes twice a week. 

Physical punishment is not used. If 
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a boy has to be disciplined, this is done 
by giving him some extra work or by 
taking away some privilege. 

The problem of discipline is simpli- 
fied by the fact that the boys, them- 
selves, through their duly-elected city 
officials, share responsibility for seeing 
that rules are kept. The offender thus 
faces the pressure of group opinion 
when he steps out of line. 

City council members help co-ordi- 
nate boy activities with the over-all 
program of the home. They assume 
special responsibility for seeing that ap- 
pointments are kept by boys who have 
been given some work detail. City 
commissioners are responsible for the 
behavior of all boys in their particular 
cottage or apartment. They prepare, 
expedite, and supervise all work of mak- 
ing beds, mopping floors, cleaning apart- 
ments, and other work to keep neat and 
tidy the cottages where the boys live. 

The cottages and apartment dwell- 
ings are divided into groups with a 
priest acting as dean for each group. 
Working closely with the deans are the 
boy counselors, who see that the boys 
get up and go to bed at the proper time, 
that they are on time for Mass, that 
they do not skip classes in school, and 
who listen to the boy’s problems and in 
other ways help him to make a satis- 
factory adjustment. 

At Boys Town we follow the rule 
that the home exists for the good of the 
boy, not the boy for the good of the 
home. The well-being of the individual 
boy is our first and last concern. 





“A Catholic Commentary on 


Holy Scripture 


at 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


| = ScRIPTURE is the written 
and inspired record of God’s dealings 
with mankind. It is “a light that 
shineth in a dark place, until the day 
dawn and the day star arise” (II Pet. 1: 
19), for from its pages we learn the pur- 
pose of existence and the splendid goal 
for which we are working. Its origin, 
like that of the Saviour Himself, is in 
heaven for “prophecy came not by the 
will of man at any time, but the holy 
men of God spoke, inspired by the Holy 
Ghost” (ibid. 21). Like the Saviour, 
Holy Scripture is an unfailing source of 
light, grace, and inspiration from which 
all may draw without the haunting fear 
of the reservoir ever becoming ex- 
hausted. But though the Bible origi- 
nates in God, it is also a human work, 
except that it is utterly different from 
any other product of the human mind, 
for man is only an instrument in its 
composition; the real author of the 
Bible is the Holy Spirit. Such is the 
teaching of an unerring Church and 
such is the claim of the book itself: “All 
Scripture, inspired of God, is profitable 
to teach, to reprove, to correct, to in- 
struct in justice” (II Tim. iii: 16). 
Hence, those who read aright and pon- 
der the book profoundly, cannot fail to 


*Published by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
Ltd., London, Edinburgh, Paris, Melbourne, 
Toronto and New York. Price £4.4.0. net., 
$15.00. 


be “perfect, furnished to every good 
work” (ibid. 17). 


“LETTERS FROM HEAVEN” 


Knowledge of the Bible is, therefore, 
the most profitable of all mental disci- 
plines, for thereby we are “instructed to 
salvation.” The Bible has been the 
most potent of the various factors which 
resulted in evolving what we call civili- 
zation, just as it has ever proved a 
source of comfort and happiness in the 
darkest hours of human existence. 
Other books are but the flower and fruit 
of finite minds, whereas in the pages of 
Holy Scripture the Spirit of God com- 
munes with the spirit of man. These 
books are letters from heaven: “de illa 
cwitate unde peregrinamur,” St. Augus- 
tine writes, “litterae venerunt—ipsae 
sunt Scripturae” (De Civ. Dei, PL. 41: 
318). What a thrill when a child at 
school gets a letter from home! The 
Scriptures are our heavenly Father’s 
letters to His children. But precisely 
on account of their heavenly origin and 
their divine content, as well as for a 
number of other reasons, the sacred 
books cannot be read like any other 
book. I hope it is not irreverent to 
liken Holy Scripture to an orange. The 
flesh and juice of that golden fruit are 
sweet, indeed, but its rind is tough and 
acrid to the taste; so is the divine mes- 
sage of the Bible, as it were, hidden and 
protected by wrappings whose removal 
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requires both patience and understand- 
ing. 
THE KEY TO THE BIBLE’S MEANING 


The main plank of the reformers’ 
platform was the slogan: “The Bible, 
and nothing but the Bible,” as under- 
stood by the individual reader. How 
false that principle is has been painfully 
demonstrated by the religious aberra- 
tions of the last four centuries. It is a 
remarkable thing that it was on the 
very day of His resurrection that our 
Lord ‘opened their understanding (the 
Apostles’), that they might understand 
the Seriptures” (Luke xxiv: 45). This, 
together with the Scriptures themselves, 
is the Church’s most precious possession. 
But it is not enough to have the book— 
it is necessary to possess the key to its 
meaning. So the Church is both the 
guardian and the divinely accredited 
interpreter of Holy Scripture. These 
functions are an essential part of the 
divine commission in virtue of which 
she is “the pillar and ground of truth” 
(I Tim. iii: 15). 

The purpose of this lengthy preamble 
is to introduce the patient reader who 
has followed thus far, to the latest 
achievement of Catholic exegesis. It 
must be admitted that until fairly re- 
cently we have been content with draw- 
ing upon the labors of continental schol- 
ars and that some of the best work in 
the sphere of biblical studies has been 
done by Anglicans and other non-Cath- 
olic students. The publication of A 
Catholic Commentary on Holy Scrip- 
ture is eloquent proof that at last we, 
too, have a body of biblical experts able 
to expound the Scriptures as compe- 
tently as any others. Nine years ago 
a group of them decided to produce a 
commentary on all the books of the 
Bible in one single volume. Magnifi- 
cent as the scheme was, its execution 
bristled with difficulties, some of them, 
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perhaps, not even thought of at first, 
or at greatly underestimated. 
However, a body of biblical students 
was enlisted and, though the war was 
raging and at least some of the writers 
lived under a sky from which death and 
destruction threatened by night and by 
day, they entered upon their task with 
an enthusiasm and a_ perserverance 
which has been magnificently rewarded. 
St. Agatha’s day of this year will long 
be regarded as a dies memorabilis, for 
it was on the feast of this famous Sicil- 
ian Martyr that A Catholic Commen- 
tary on Holy Scripture was launched 
on the book market. 


least 


APPEARANCE AND COGNTENT 


First, a few words on the material 
appearance of the book. From this 
point of view alone the work is a tri- 
umph. Only a first class establishment 
could have produced so splendid a piece 
of work. The firm of Thos. Nelson is 
not a Catholic publishing house; hence 
it speaks volumes for the spirit of enter- 
prise and the confidence of the directors 
in the success of the venture. It is ob- 
vious that all concerned in the produc- 
tion of the work have contributed of 
their best. Perhaps the best way to 
give an idea of the size and format of 
the book is to say that it is not unlike 
a medium-sized Missal. There are 1200 
pages of text, in two columns to the 
page, and, though the print is small, it 
is nevertheless a beautiful and very 
legible type. The index of eighty-nine 
pages is a concordance rather than a 
mere list of contents, and the reference 
system is so simple and straightforward 
that any passage in the text can be 
found with ease and speed. The com- 
mentary itself is based on the Douai 
version. This choice may not commend 
itself to everybody, but the fact remains 
that in spite of several excellent trans- 
lations (e.g., the Westminster version 
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and that.of Monsignor Knox) the Douai 
version retains its popularity in spite of 
its imperfections. The actual Scripture 
text is not printed, for the simple rea- 
son that the commentary was to be a 
one-volume book, hence some limita- 
tions were unavoidable. The procedure 
adopted consists in breaking up the text 
into paragraphs, taking in several 
verses, each paragraph forming a com- 
plete unit. The reader is, of course, 
expected to have his Bible at his elbow. 
Eighteen introductory essays prepare 
the reader for the commentary on the 
Old Testament. These preliminaries 
deal with such important questions as 
biblical inspirations and inerrancy, the 
history of Israel, the physical and poli- 
tical geography of Palestine and so 
forth. Twelve articles deal with New 
Testament questions, such as the synop- 
tic problem, the “Brethren of the Lord,” 
and so on. 


ABREAST OF MODERN ADVANCES 


The various writers shelve or shirk 
no difficulty; obscure passages are 
cleared up and, while all the latest crit- 
ical methods and their results are noted 
and made use of, the work is conserva- 
tive and eminently respectful of sound 
tradition. The work is fully abreast of 
modern progress in biblical studies, for 
advance there has been. It may sound 
paradoxical, yet it is a fact that our 
knowledge of the environment of the 
sacred writers, of the physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral background against 
which they lived, thought, and wrote, is 
probably far more accurate than that of 
the Fathers, and especially that of me- 
dieval commentators. Modern biblical 
studies—Catholie studies I mean—owe 
a great deal to the work of non-Catholic 
scholars of the nineteenth century, 
negative or destructive though much of 
it was. But Catholic exegesis owes its 
greatest debt of gratitude to two solemn 


papal pronouncements. First in the 
order of time is Leo XIII’s encyclical 
Providentissimus Deus of Nov. 18, 1893 
—the Magna Charta of modern biblical 
studies, as it has been called. The 
broad but sound principles laid down in 
that momentous document were further 
expanded in the magnificent encyclical 
Divino afflante Spiritus of Pius XII, 
published on Sept. 30, 1943, at the very 
height of the war. Such a fact testifies 
to the serenity of mind and the confi- 
dent outlook of the incomparable helms- 
man who steers Peter’s bark in these 
tempestuous days. The above-men- 
tioned papal manifestos may be said to 
have shown the green light to Catholic 
students of the Bible. They leave them 
free, in fact they urge them, to apply 
all the really sound processes and 
methods of modern historical scholar- 
ship. Thus, Pius XII recognizes the 
existence in Holy Scripture of all, or 
nearly all the literary forms that are 
found in profane literature. I say 
nearly all, because comedy finds no 
place in the sacred volume; but epic 
poetry, drama, the fable and the apo- 
logue—all these forms are found in its 
pages. The reason is that just as grace 
does not destroy or suppress nature, but 
elevates it, so is inspiration respectful 
of the personal character of the sacred 
writer. It leaves him free in the choice 
of his medium and does not interfere 
with his style and literary manner. In 
the article on “Inspiration” all these 
principles are fully developed. 

It is a fact, to quote the admirable 
article with which Dom B. Orchard in- 
troduces the book, that “it has become 
increasingly easy to acquire a knowl- 
edge of oriental languages: textual crit- 
icism has become a fine art .. . the 
means are at hand to bring out the 
literal sense with a fullness that will in- 
creasingly satisfy present-day hunger 
to know the word of God as it is. Thus 
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the hopes expressed by Pius XII will 
surely he realized, viz., ‘that happy and 
fruitful combination of the learning and 
spiritual unction of the ancients with 
the greater erudition and maturer skill] 
of the moderns, which will help to bring 
forth new fruits in the field of Sacred 
Scripture, a field ever fertile and never 
sufficiently cultivated.’ ” 


AIM OF THIS WORK 


These words of the Supreme Shepherd 
express the aim of the Commentary. 
Time was when biblical exegesis con- 
sisted chiefly in working out the spirit- 
ual sense of the Scriptures and when 
allegorical explanations took the place 
of a search for the literal sense. Too 
often the sacred text was used as a peg 
on which the commentator would hang 
his more or less appropriate moraliza- 
tions and practical exhortations. That 
method makes no appeal to the modern 
mind. Very properly the modern 
reader looks for the literal sense of 
Scripture, though this does not exclude 
the search for the spiritual sense which 
is also intended by the Holy Spirit. 
However, not every verse or incident 
related in the Bible is charged with such 
a meaning. The commentator’s first 
task is, therefore, to expound the literal 
sense on which alone a theological argu- 
ment can be based. In this endeavor 
the various contributors to the Com- 
mentary give proof of a conservative 
attitude, though the more advanced 
opinions of some modern Catholic 
exegetes are duly noted. Thus, the his- 
torical character of Tobias, Jonas, 
Judith—to mention only these three 
books—is maintained or, at least, de- 
scribed as more probable than the 
opinion that they are fiction with a 
didactic purpose. As Fr. Sutcliffe ob- 
serves: “History in the Bible is never 
related for its own sake, but for its re- 
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ligious significance. Consequently .. . 
it did not occur to the sacred writers to 
set down many facts that we moderns 
should like to know” (Comm. p. 670). 
In any case, whether history or literary 
device, these books are inspired in the 
full sense of the word. 

The very names of the writers vouch 
for the scholarship of this book. But 
this scientific orientation by no means 
excludes a devotional approach to the 
sacred text. Piety does, in fact, come 
into its own in these pages. It is im- 
possible in a brief article to give a de- 
tailed account of a work of this mag- 
nitude, but a mere dip here and there 
into every section of the volume con- 
firms the first impression that the Com- 
mentary is a work of first-class impor- 
tance which does honor to Catholic 
scholarship. Though intended for 
Catholies in the first instance, the work 
is sure of a welcome on the part of 
many non-Catholic students and lovers 
of the Bible, many of whom are griev- 
ously distressed by the “liberal” atti- 
tude of so many of their leaders. These 
good people resent the critical methods 
by which, they feel, they are being 
robbed of the inspired word of God. 
They realize that, whatever prejudices 
may blind them in their view of the 
Church, that the Catholic Church, to- 
day more than ever, is the sure bulwark 
of orthodoxy with regard to Holy Scrip- 
ture as to all the other essential doc- 
trines of Christianity. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the Commentary is not a popular work 
in the usual sense of the word, but while 
it is scientific, it is neither ponderous nor 
pedantic, nor do the various contribu- 
tors spend time and energy in refut- 
ing every false or misleading theory. 
Theirs is a positive, constructive pur- 
pose, and they send the reader to the 
Bible itself. 





A Call for Irish-American 
Honest Self-A ppraisal 


By J. J. MURPHY 


i RECENT ATTACKS on the 
Catholic Church in this country have 
had a slightly publicized but highly 
harmful effect, namely, the muting of 
valuable self-analysis and self-criticism 
within the American Catholic com- 
munity. 

We have tended to close ranks in 
the face of these hit-and-run tactics to 
put up an impregnable wall, like the 
hedgerow defense positions which a 
World War II column assumed in the 
midst of hostile country. We have hesi- 
tated to look at our own actions and 
attitudes critically, lest a spokesman of 
the enemy select portions of our own 
words to turn against us. 

The most vocal of these critics of the 
Church has recently decided to defend 
the liberty of the world by unmasking, 
not the followers of Malenkov or Mao 
or Tito, but the ancient sons of St. 
Patrick. Certainly something sinister 
menaces the entire world when, after 
centuries of English Penal Laws, the 
Irish have not only won independence, 
but an independence which includes a 
large measure of Christian forgiveness 
of past wrongs. (Such strange conduct 
bears watching!) 


TIME FOR HONEST SELF-APPRAISAL 


Irish-Americans, then, have sustained 
a two-fold attack. As American Catho- 
lics they share the brunt of the charges 
at home. As descendants of the “Auld 
Sod,” they resent the incredible gall of 


the recent Inside-Ireland “Revelations.” 
It would be understandable were they 
to decide that the time is not oppor- 
tune for self-analysis and self-criticism. 
Understandable, yes, but hardly “long- 
headed.” Far better would it be to 
hazard the danger of being misinter- 
preted or being quoted against oneself. 

The heroic record of our Irish fore- 
bears stands, like the Statue of Liberty, 
a light for modern man. The Irish in 
America have had a record less heroic 
for external martyrdom, but outstand- 
ing for the grit and determination 
needed to fight for a position in a fre- 
quently hostile society. The story 
needs not to be retold in this place. 

What are offered here, instead, are a 
few thoughts, not presented as a scien- 
tifie sociological study of Irish America, 
but as exploratory suggestions for an 
honest self-appraisal. They are con- 
cerned directly with ourselves as clergy- 
men or with problems of our Irish- 
American flocks. 

A new day is here. Except in some of 
the larger eastern cities, where the Irish 
predominate in every strata of society, 
Irish-Americans today generally occupy 
an upper middle-class position in urban 
society. In the typical western city, 
we are found among professional and 
business people, sometimes among the 
officers of the law and the skilled trades, 
rarely among the workers in the plants 
or on the neighboring farms. 

If, in many areas of the country in the 
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past, Irish-Americans took the lead 
among Catholies in the struggle, first for 
political and religious freedom, and 
then for full acceptance in American so- 
ciety, do we, their successors, show the 
same progressive leadership in the cru- 
cial areas where modern society is to be 
won for Christ—or lost forever? 


MARK HANNA OR LEO XIII? 


At the present moment the nation 
clings to a “wait-and-see” attitude, just 
as it did at the turn of the century when 
Populism had already subsided, and the 
Muckrakers and Progressives had not 
yet opened fire on a social order which 
was as unstable and superficial as a 
Hollywood movie set. 

The social reform spirit, except for 
one area, is in hibernation. Throughout 
the country enthusiasm for the En- 
cyclicals has withered like flowers at the 
first frost. Will this be a temporary 
period of readjustment, a lull for re- 
assessment of past progress and for re- 
planning for the future, as at 1900, or is 
it an era of complacent but unsound 
satisfaction, as were the early Twenties? 

In the January 2, 1954 issue of 
America, John E. Carey, social worker 
and teacher in a Catholic labor school, 
made the following sad comment, only 
one part of which need be quoted in the 
present connection: 


“As a result of my experience in these 
occupations, I have come to two 
major conclusions: The conduct of the 
middle-class or upper-class Catholic 
is regulated by the mores of his group, 
rather than by the moral, and par- 
ticularly the social, teachings of the 
Church.” 
Not all Catholics of this group, of 
But cer- 
Is Mr. 


Carey’s charge verified in your com- 


course, claim Irish ancestry. 
tainly a large percentage does. 


munity, granting, of course, the usual 
few outstanding exceptions? Is it not 
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possible with us priests, too, when we 
constantly associate with upper-class 
people—should our work be in a bour- 
geois parish—that we, too, absorb their 
total social outlook rather than that of 
Christ? 

Suppose this be so. 
well ponder that if Christ could spend 
so much of his time with the poor and 
outeast, may not a determined effort to 
do the same by us offer a telling antidote 
to the externally proper but internally 
debilitating outlook of bourgeois soci- 
ety? 





Then we may 


IRISH CRITICISM OF THE 
PRIESTS’ “INTRUSION” 


If we priests reflect the adoration of 
material progress and success common 
to the predominantly non-Catholie 
group in which we live, how can we ex- 
pect the lay people to be ardent apostles 
of social justice? 

Priests in labor schools frequently 
state that it is the Catholic employer 
often of Irish background—who resents 
what he calls the “intrusion” of the 
Church in the moral areas of industrial 
relations. A nationally known Irish- 
named labor leader told the Chureh to 
“get out” of labor questions. 

It may possibly be true that a given 
priest or church leader, who happens 
also to be an economist, may speak on 
the technical side of industrial relations. 
Then he is speaking as an economist, 
not as a Churehman, and his words 





carry weight only in so far as they in- 
culeate sound economic principles. By 
and large, however, Churehmen have 
followed the urging of Quadragesimo 
Anno, that they pronounce “not on tech- 
nical matters, but on those bearing on 
the moral law.” 

Still Trish-Americans walk out. 

Thus, we have the anomaly of a group 
of people, intensely loyal to the Church, 
and to Christ’s vicar on earth, closing 
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their minds to the wise recommendation 
of the Holy Father when he speaks on 
questions of social justice. 


CONNAUGHT FOR 
THE COLORED? 


The lone area of steady social efforts 
is the one of greatest international im- 
portance today, the race question. Un- 
less we, as Americans, solve our own 
domestic race problem, we are vulner- 
able in our moral position as world 
leaders. Unless we, as Catholics, do 
what Christ wants, He may say to us 
on that day, “I never knew you.” 

Accolade after accolade has been 
heaped on the Church in recent years 
for the Christ-inspired leadership in 
breaking the traditional, but un-Chris- 
tian and un-American pattern that pre- 
vailed in our race relations. Have 
Irish-Americans always been in the 
front ranks of this fight? Have they 
always applauded the actions of the 
Chureh which has been so loudly ac- 
claimed in non-Catholic circles? 

In expelling the Irish from Northeast 
Ireland, Cromwell has been quoted as 
remarking that they could go to “hell 
or Connaught.” Is not our attitude 
toward the colored peoples often tinged 
with this Cromwellian cruelty? 

In our dealings with those of other 
national backgrounds, what is our atti- 
tude? We certainly have a racial pride, 
generally justified, but sometimes ex- 
aggerated, which social scientists are 
now coming to call a tribal mentality. 
Having an Irish name is certainly a 
definite advantage. (An Irish judge 
recently stated that an Irish name 
means an extra 10,000 votes for a Re- 
publican candidate!) 


Several autumns ago, when two or 


three big football teams listed stars of 
consonant-filled Eastern European 
names, a cartoon showed a huge tackle 
saying to the newspaper men: “My real 


name is Jones. I took Przywara for 
professional reasons.” 

It often occurred to me that in place 
of the football player, the cartoonist 
could, with equal effect, put a priest 
and change the words only slightly to 
these: “My real name is Jones; I took 
Murphy for professional reasons.” 

A potential danger lies in the unquali- 
fied and uncritical support Irish- 
America sometimes gives to Irish po- 
litical figures, no matter what their 
methods or no matter how obscure their 
objectives may be. Too often in the 
past, our faces have become red as a 
result of too much green loyalty. We 
have enough Irish-American political 
figures of truly sterling record, without 
“rah-rah-rahing” all of them indis- 
criminately. 

No doubt, a little more understanding 
of the qualities of other national groups 
and a sympathy for their problems 
would help the Irish-American com- 
munity. Our young people seem to be 
solving that problem for us by the 
simple expedient of marrying the non- 
Irish. Let us weleome that trend. 


MIDWESTERN FADS? 


Are we Irish-Americans, in the next 
place, as enthusiastic for the liturgical 
apostolate as we might be and as the 
Church wants us to be? Back in the 
old country, it is true, our ancestors had 
the real Mass in barns and behind 
hedges, while the “Stranger” had only : 
facsimile, despite all the ritual and cere- 
mony, in the beautiful Gothie nave he 
stole centuries before at the point of 
Cromwell’s pikes. 

Today, we still have the real Mass; 
we can also have the splendor of exter- 
nal ceremony and more active congre- 
gational participation. Fortunately, 
more Irish names appear in the lists of 
those attending the liturgical confer- 
ences every year, and such meetings can 
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no longer be described as an eastern 
priest once described them to me, “A 
meeting of a bunch of Germans out in 
the Midwest!” 

Speaking of Mid-West, the activities 
of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference find a few outstanding 
Irish names, but far too few! The 
many old Irish villages of the Mid- 
West, likewise, have become shells. To 
instance but one, old O’Harasburg (now 
Ruma), Illinois, has two or three Irish 
families left of the several hundred who 
gathered to dedicate their church one 
hundred years ago. 

Yet, our young couples are finding it 
increasingly difficult to rear their fami- 
lies in the crowded urban centers. Do 
we urge them to seek less congestion in 
the hinterlands? Or are we over- 
concerned about the future of the “Auld 
Porrish” (which, if we admit it, has no 
future, only a more or less glorious 
past) ? 

Do we realize that their problems are 
basically environmental and _ that 
family life can flourish today only when 
it has privacy and elbow room and some 
chance of owning productive property? 

Just this morning the Irish-born 
mother of eight children, who with her 
husband moved to the distant suburbs 
four years ago, called to urge the fol- 


lowing: “Tell all young. couples, 
Father,” she insisted, ‘to follow our ex- 


ample and they will cut their problems 
in half.” 


TO MARRY OR NOT TO MARRY? 


“To marry or not to marry?” seems a 
far more important question with the 
Irish than Shakespeare’s original. 

Late marriages and the prominence of 
spinsterhood and bachelordom among 
the Irish have been the subjects of a 
Shannon-flood of articles recently. 

It is not the purpose here to explore 
fully and scientifically this sad situation 
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which extends across the sea to Irish- 
America. Instead, a lengthy letter from 
an Irish-American lady, deploring cer- 
tain causes of the late marriages, might 
provoke some constructive guidance by 
us priests. Few men agree with all of 
it; some parts may irritate us; the 
whole, however, is worth recalling. She 
writes: 


“T myself was past thirty when I 
broke away amid tears and lamenta- 
tions. I have been married twenty- 
five years. I have not had a really 
happy marriage. I was not fitted or 
prepared by anything I saw at home 
or learned from my parents, to be a 
real wife. 

“Catholic parents do not prepare 
their daughters for marriage and 
motherhood. Not one of us received 
a word of instruction. 

“Il blame Catholic mothers, and be- 
fore them the over-insistence Irish 
people have placed on ‘purity,’ so- 
called. No matter what other com- 
mandments are smashed right and 
left, an Irishman considers he is a 
saint if he keeps the sixth. It is 
harped on in schools, and at home. ... 
Sensitive children receive wrong im- 
pressions. By the time they are old 
enough to reason it all out, they are 
too old and have crushed within 
themselves every normal feeling. 

“No canonized saint practices more 
severe mortification than the average 
Irishman. If he can enter the reli- 
gious life, has a real vocation, he has 
his or her work; but if not, these 
people are in a no man’s land. They 
pray and work and make the best of 
it, and usually wind up living with 
an old possessive mother as long as 
she lives. ... 

“The average Irish mother does not 
encourage her daughter or son to 
marry. Other nationalities plan and 
encourage their children to marry. 
They expect them to. They teach 
them to want children and that mar- 
riage is a sacrament and God’s plan 
for the family. 

“By the time the poor Irish girl 
breaks away and marries this non- 
Irishman who has an entirely differ- 
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ent idea of marriage from hers, she 
is in misery because he isn’t St. Joseph 
and she is not exactly like the Blessed 
Virgin. After all, there was only one 
of each. One learns all too late, usu- 
ally after the poor non-Irishman has 
been reduced to pulp and wonders 
what in the name of God ails her. 
He wishes he stayed in his own back- 
yard with a nice non-Irish girl who 
knew what it was all about, not this 
alien creature who was so lively and 
so much fun before she discovered he 
wasn't St. Joseph, but just an ordi- 
nary mortal who wanted to live like 


, 


one. ... 


LESSER OF TWO GOODS 
OR OF TWO EVILS? 


Allowing for a little exaggeration, 
must we not admit that while we Irish 
have justly given the religious and 
priestly states the high value the Church 
concedes them, we have not always ac- 
corded a proper dignity to the married 
state? The difference between treating 
marriage as the lesser of two goods and 
considering it the lesser of two evils, is 
the difference between heaven and hell. 

Fortunately, instruction in marriage 
is becoming more a normal part of our 
Catholic life. Cana conferences and 
the like are aiding our young married 
people. But the inculeation of the 
proper attitude toward marriage must 
come in the home and the school on a 
life-long basis; a one semester college 
course in Christian marriage, excellent 
though it may be, cannot counteract the 
exaggerations of a lifetime. 

The possessive Irish mother, however, 
is still with us. In every parish, the 
Irish matriarch, residing so close to the 
church that she can hear the Sunday 
sermon from her kitchen in summer 
time, reigns in imperial majesty over 
four or five grown sons and daughters, 


most of them too old to get married, but 
wishing they had—the others fearful 
lest they do anything to offend Mother, 
but still hoping somehow they might 
find themselves married; while Mother 
is always ready to have a recurrence of 
an “attack” should any young man, 
even an Irish one, begin to think in 
terms of matrimony with any of her 
daughters, or any young woman, even 
an Irish one, get over-interested in one 
of her sons; with the daring renegade 
who did venture into the uncharted 
seas of matrimony, despite mother’s 
constant vigilance, returning occasion- 
ally to let the doting love-starved aunts 
and uncles shower a little of their nor- 
mally frustrated affection on their 
nephews and nieces. 

This is an area of race suicide among 
the Irish-Americans which could be ex- 
plored more thoroughly by the soci- 
ologists. ... 

God gave the Irish many gifts: a 
friendliness which makes life pleasant 
for their associates, a sense of humor 
that is catching, a lilt in their laughter 
which makes people laugh with them, 
a pleasant flexibility in dealing with hu- 
man problems which contrasts so notice- 
ably with the woodenness of others, a 
resiliency in every phase of life, and 
especially in any type of contest, which 
makes them know that the struggle is 
never over until the last act, and, above 
all, a faith which can move mountains, 
as it moved, after many centuries, the 
mountain that was English domination. 

To be worthy of our ancestors we 

cannot coast. We must climb many a 
new Croagh Patrick in our bare feet. 
We must seek new horizons; and ana- 
lyze our own conduct in relation to our 
seeking them. Let’s do that as our 
feast day gift to St. Patrick. 
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Passion Sunday 


The Necessity of the Redemption 


OUTLINE: 

(1) In Passiontide our thoughts should be 
centered on the mystery of the Re- 
demption. 

(2) Redemption means that Christ ran- 
somed mankind from the captivity of 
sin and of the devil. 

(3) The basis of the need of redemption is 
the immeasurable malice of sin. 

(4) The justice of God demanded redemp- 
tion. 

(5) Conclusion: During Passiontide we 
should think of our sins in their refer- 
ence to redemption. 


Today we begin the most sacred and 
solemn season of the ecclesiastical year, 
known as Passiontide, because the Pas- 
sion of Christ is the inspiring theme to 
which the Church directs the minds and 
the hearts of her members during the 
next two weeks. The violet drapes that 
cover the crucifix and the statues in 
church this morning are a symbol of the 
spirit of sadness and grief with which 
the Chureh contemplates the sufferings 
of our Divine Saviour in the last hours 
of His mortal life. 

In Passiontide the teachings of our 
holy Faith on the subject of redemption 
furnish a most appropriate topic for our 
prayerful study. For it was through 
His Passion that Christ effected our re- 
demption; and from this redemption, as 
a never-failing font of divine love and 
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merey, flow all the graces that come to 
us in the course of our mortal life to 
bring us to life eternal. There are many 
doctrinal points connected with the Re- 
demption which Catholics must clearly 
understand if they would adequately 
perceive the plan of human salvation 
devised by the infinite wisdom of God 
and carried out by the Second Person of 
the Holy Trinity in His humanity. 


THE MEANING OF REDEMPTION 

The word “redemption” is derived 
from the Latin language and signifies ‘‘a 
buying back” or “a ransoming.” In 
ancient times this word was used in 
reference to the procedure sometimes 
employed to obtain the release of a per- 
son who had been imprisoned or en- 
slaved, through the payment of a sum 
of money. 

As applied to the work of man’s sal- 
vation accomplished by Jesus Christ, 
redemption means that He paid the 
price required by the justice of God for 
the release of the human race from the 
degrading captivity of sin and the 
tvranny of the devil. The price in 
question was the sacrificial death of Our 
Divine Lord. In this sense St. Peter 
tells us: “You were redeemed . . . not 
with perishable things, with silver or 
gold, but with the precious blood of 
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Christ, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot” (1 Peter i: 18-19). 
And St. Jolin, in the Apocalypse, depicts 
the saints proclaiming before the throne 
of the Son of God in heaven: “Thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us for 
God with thy blood” (Apoe. v: 9). 

Some of the older ecclesiastical 
writers held the peculiar view that the 
price of our redemption was paid to the 
devil. For, they argued, by sin man 
was made a captive of the devil; hence, 
it was to the evil spirit that the ransom 
was paid. But this was an erroneous 
notion. It is true that the devil did gain 
«a measure of dominion over the human 
race by the fact that he induced our first 
parents to commit sin; but his power 
was unjustly acquired. It was to God 
that we became debtors; hence, it was 
to God that Christ paid the ransom for 
our release from spiritual slavery. As 
St. Thomas expresses it: “Since redemp- 
tion was required for man’s liberation 
with respect to God, not with respect to 
the devil, the price was to be paid, not 
to the devil, but to God. Hence, Christ 
is said to have offered His blood, which 
is the price of our redemption, not to 
the devil, but to God” (Summa, P. III, 
(). 48, art. 4, ad 3). 


THE MALICE OF SIN 


The foundation of the doctrine of the 
Redemption is the immeasurable malice 
of mortal sin. Sin, being the product of 
a created will, is necessarily finite in its 
physical essence; nevertheless, mortal 
sin is, in a certain sense, an infinite evil, 
inasmuch as it is directed against the 
infinite dignity of Almighty God. 
When a person commits a mortal sin he 
deliberately chooses some created good 
as the first object of his love in prefer- 
ence to the infinitely good God. The 
wickedness of such an action is im- 
measurable. 

Accordingly, when our first parents 


disobeyed God’s command in_ the 
Carden of Paradise, they were guilty of 
an immeasurably evil act. The sin of 
Adam was particularly heinous because 
its effects were to be transmitted to all 
his descendants. They, too, needed to 
be restored to grace if they were to re- 
gain the dignity of the adopted children 
of God and heirs to heaven. To original 
sin, in the course of the centuries, were 
added millions of other sins committed 
by the members of the human race. 
Human beings are not deprived of their 
free will by the taint of original sin, and 
consequently, when men commit mortal 
sin, they offend God in an immeasurable 
degree. 

Now, this tremendous accumulation 
of moral evil formed a debt owed by 
the human race to the all-just God. 
With His infinite knowledge God sees 
the future as well as the present and the 
past; hence, all the sins that have ever 
been committed or ever will be com- 
mitted, as long as the human race will 
endure, have always been present be- 
fore His eyes. It was these sins—the sin 
of our first parents, original sin defiling 
the souls of all their naturally conceived 
descendants (except Mary Immacu- 
late), and all the actual sins of the hu- 
man race—which held mankind in spiri- 
tual bondage and demanded recompense 
or ransom before men could be freed 
from this deplorable enslavement. 


THE DEMANDS OF GOD’S JUSTICE 


God was not obliged to rescue the 
human race from its sad plight. He 
could have allowed men to remain un- 
ransomed by refusing to restore to them 
the state of supernatural grace and the 
opportunity of attaining to the super- 
natural bliss of heaven. It was in this 
way that He treated the rebellious 
angels; and He acted in full conformity 
with His justice. But, in the case of 
His earthly children, He decided to give 
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them another chance; He decreed to 
provide men with the means of return- 
ing to His grace and of again meriting 
eternal life. 

Various courses were possible for the 
attainment of this end. God could have 
entirely forgiven sinful men without de- 
manding any recompense or satisfac- 
tion; or He could have chosen a mere 
human being to redeem the entire race; 
but, in this supposition, the reparation, 
being finite in value, would not have 
been commensurate with the sins of 
men. The course which God actually 
chose was that which gave condign or 
adequate reparation for all the trans- 
gressions of mankind. Such required 


that payment for the debt of sin be 
made by a divine Person, as will be ex- 
plained in next Sunday’s sermon. 

The thought of the redemption of the 
human race by Jesus Christ should re- 
mind us that our own sins were included 
in the infinite mass of iniquity for which 
our Divine Redeemer made satisfaction 
by His sufferings and death. The words 
of St. Paul bring this to our mind: “You 
have been bought at a great price” (I 
Cor. vi: 20). All of us have been re- 
deemed from the slavery of original sin; 
those who have committed actual sins 
and have received pardon have par- 
taken of the ransom paid by Christ for 
these sins also. 


Palm Sunday 


The Plan of the Redemption 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Today, at the beginning of Holy Week, 
weshall study God’s plan of redemp- 
tion. 

(2) For adequate reparation of man’s sin, 
the Incarnation of a divine Person 
was required. 

(3) Every deed of Jesus Christ possessed 
infinite value, but as a proof of His 
love He endured extreme sufferings 
for our redemption. 

(4) The Redemption is for all, even for the 
worst sinners. 

(5) The fruits of redemption must be ap- 
plied to human souls individually. 

(6) Conclusion: During this week our 
thoughts should center on the last 
hours of Christ’s earthly life. 


As we saw in last week’s sermon, Al- 
mighty God demanded reparation for 
the sin of our first parents as well as for 
all sins committed by their descendents. 
Moreover, God required condign or ade- 
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quate satisfaction, equivalent to the in- 
finite offense against His divine majesty 
found in every mortal sin. Today, as 
we enter Holy Week, the week com- 
memorating the last hours of Our 
Saviour, hours filled with pain and an- 
guish both in His body and in His soul, 
we shall try to understand the plan 
adopted by the all-wise and all-just 
God in restoring to men the life of 
supernatural grace and the right to 
everlasting glory. 


A DIVINE PERSON REQUIRED AS 

REDEEMER 

Mortal sin, as an offense against the 
infinite God is, in some respects, an in- 
finite evil. Hence, only a person of in- 
finite dignity can make adequate rep- 
aration for mortal sin—that is, only a 
divine Person. However, a divine Per- 
son cannot make satisfaction through 
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any action of the divine nature, since 
satisfaction or atonement demands suf- 
fering or humiliation, and no act of 
suffering or of humiliation can proceed 
from the divine nature. Accordingly, 
for a divine Person to pay the price of 
man’s redemption it is necessary for 
this Person to take to Himself a created 
nature, capable of suffering and humili- 
ation. Most appropriately human na- 
ture would be the created nature as- 
sumed by a divine Person for this pur- 
pose, since it is human nature that was 
defiled by sin and was in need of re- 
demption. 

Any one of the three divine Persons 
—the Father, the Son, or the Holy 
Ghost—could have taken to Himself a 
human nature and, through the endur- 
ance of suffering and humiliation in this 
nature, have redeemed the world. In 
the divine wisdom, it was the Son, the 
Second Person of the Holy Trinity, who 
was chosen. Theologians give reasons 
of suitability for this choice. For ex- 
ample, they tell us that since the divine 
Person who would take human nature 
would be known as the Son of man, 
God the Son was the Person best suited 
to be the Redeemer. But the ultimate 
reason why the Son was selected as the 
Person to become man is known only 
to the all-wise God. 

Thus, the wondrous mystery of divine 
power and love, known as the Incarna- 
tion, took place. The Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity, while retaining His 
divine nature in common with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, took to 
Himself also a perfect human nature 
and thus became true man. He was one 
Person in two natures, the nature of 
God and the nature of man. In His 
human nature He was able to suffer, 
like other men, both in body and in soul. 

Suffering was possible to Our Divine 
Redeemer in His human nature, a na- 
ture possessed by a divine Person, a 


Person of infinite dignity; hence, all His 
actions and sufferings in His human na- 
ture were infinite in moral value. Even 
the least inconvenience He endured, 
such as the cold of the stable of Bethle- 
hem, would have been sufficient to effect 
the redemption of the entire human 
race. But it was the plan of God that 
His Son should suffer the excruciating 
agony of the crucifixion; and to this 
Jesus Christ gave full agreement with 
His human will. 

It might be asked why Our Lord sub- 
mitted to so much suffering when a 
single act of inconvenience or humilia- 
tion would have sufficed for our salva- 
tion. The answer is that Christ willed 
to endure all the bitter agony of His 
Passion in order to manifest the great 
love He bears to the souls of all men. 
He willed to pay much more than was 
necessary for our ransom from sin, so 
that, as St. Paul says, “Where the 
offense has abounded, grace has 
abounded yet more” (Rom., v: 20). 

The redemption wrought by Jesus 
Christ was intended for all human be- 
ings without exception. St. John says, 
“He is a propitiation for our sins, not 
for ours only, but also for those of the 
whole world” (I John, ii: 2). 


THE APPLICATION OF THE 

REDEMPTION 

Although Christ merited for all hu- 
man beings the graces necessary for 
sanctification and_ salvation, these 
graces are not bestowed immediately 
on all human beings coming into the 
world. Certain conditions are necessary 
for their application to individual souls. 
Theologians express this by saying that 
the redemption brought about our justi- 
fication and salvation as a universal 
‘ause, which must be applied to souls 
by particular causes. Our Lord’s merits 
and satisfactions were assembled, as it 
were, in a great reservoir, and must be 
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brought to individual human beings by 
various channels, just as the water of a 
public reservoir is brought to the homes 
of the citizens by pipes and mains. 

The chief means whereby the merits 
of the Redeemer are applied to our 
souls are the sacraments. These are 
designated by spiritual writers as chan- 
nels whereby the blood that was shed 
on Calvary flows into the souls of men. 
In the case of children below the age of 
reason, the sacraments of which they 
are capable produce their effect without 
any co-operation on the part of these 
little ones. But those who have at- 
tained to the use of reason must dispose 
themselves by their own efforts to re- 
ceive the sacraments validly and fruit- 
fully. 

Through the performance of good ac- 
tions, also, we can receive the benefits 
which Christ purchased for us at the 
price of His sufferings. But it is only 
when we are aided by actual graces that 
we can perform actions of a supernat- 
ural nature, through which we can 


merit sanctifying grace and the happi- 
ness of eternal life. 


THOUGHTS FOR HOLY WEEK 


In the course of this Holy Week the 
thought of God’s wise and loving plan 
for our redemption should often engage 
our attention. We should try to spend 
this week in the spirit expected of us by 
the Chureh—that is, in a spirit of deep 
contrition, and _ gratitude. 
Holy Thursday and Good Friday, par- 
ticularly, should be days of serious re- 
flection and fervent prayer for all 
Catholics: Holy Thursday when we 
commemorate the institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament; Good Friday when 
we recall in a spirit of faith the suffer- 
ings and death of Our Divine Redeemer. 
On that day, when the Church in her 


reverence, 


solemn liturgical ceremonies announces, 
“Behold the wood of the cross on which 
hung the salvation of the world,” we 
should answer from the depths of our 
hearts: “Come, let us adore.” 


Good Friday 


The Accomplishment of the Redemption 


OUTLINE: 

(1) On Good Friday our thoughts should be 
centered on the Passion and death of 
Christ. 

(2) The story of the Passion and death of 
Our Lord. 

(3) The fulfilment of redemption. 

(4) Many reject the graces purchased by 
the blood of Christ. 

(5) Conclusion: Thoughts for Good Friday. 


This is the day on which our redemp- 
tion was accomplished, the day on which 
the Son of God paid the price required 
to free us from the slavery of sin and 
to restore us to the divine friendship. 
Today, throughout the Catholie world, 
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the Church in her liturgy expresses the 
deepest sorrow and mourning in recall- 
ing vividly and lovingly the last hours 
of Christ’s mortal life, filled with an- 
guish of body and of. soul. Today is 
the one day of the year when the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass is not offered. To 
help us contemplate more attentively 
the bloody sacrifice of Calvary, the 
Chureh refrains from celebrating the 
unbloody renewal of that divine sacri- 
fice. The chant of the liturgy is sad 
and plaintive, the altar is bare and un- 
adorned, the tabernacle door is open to 
indicate that the glorious living Christ 
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is temporarily removed from our adora- 
tion so that we can center our thoughts 
on the wounded body of Christ, nailed 
to the cross and dying for love for us. 

The four Evangelists all describe in 
detail the Passion and death of Our 
Blessed Redeemer. Some incorporate 
in their narratives circumstances that 
are omitted by the others, so by combin- 
ing all the accounts we have a complete 
and minute description of the sufferings 
of Our Divine Saviour from the begin- 
ning of the Passion in the Garden of 
Olives up to the moment of His death 
the following afternoon on Calvary’s 
heights. 


THE PASSION AND DEATH OF OUR 
REDEEMER 


On Holy Thursday evening, after He 
had celebrated the first Mass and given 
the apostles their First Communion, at 
the same time making them priests, Our 
Blessed Lord went forth from the supper 
room to the Garden of Olives to spend 
some time in prayer as a preparation 
for the sufferings which lay before Him. 
We must never forget that Jesus Christ, 
though He was a divine Person, could 
suffer both in body and in soul like any 
human being. Indeed, the very perfec- 
tion of His bodily and spiritual facul- 
ties rendered Him more sensitive to 
pain than the ordinary human being. 
Before the eyes of His soul, as He knelt 
in prayer, arose the picture of the tor- 
ments that He must endure before His 
soul would finally take its flight into 
cternity. So terrifying and agonizing 
was that picture that He cried out, as 
the blood oozed from the pores of His 
body, “Father, if it be possible, let this 
chalice pass from me.” But then, with 
the superior part of His soul, He made 
the sublimest act of resignation to the 
divine decree: “Father, not my will but 
thine be done.” 

He was captured like a criminal and 


dragged through the streets of Jeru- 
salem from one tribunal to another— 
from Caiphas to Herod, from Herod to 
Pilate. As the case was examined be- 
fore each judge, it was fully evident 
that He was innocent of all crime. Yet, 
His enemies thirsted for His blood, and, 
so, finally, the weak-willed, time-serving 
Pilate sentenced Him to the death of 
the cross, after commanding that He be 
cruelly scourged, in the hope that this 
would satisfy the Jewish rulers. But 
they would not be satisfied by anything 
less than the death of one they hated 
so intensely. And they went so far as 
to utter the terrible malediction on 
themselves and their descendants: “His 
blood be upon us and upon our chil- 
dren.” 

And so, about noon of that momen- 
tous day, Jesus Christ was led forth to 
die on the heights of Calvary. Accord- 
ing to tradition, He fell three times on 
that sorrowful journey; and three times 
He was forced to rise again and struggle 
on. When the procession had reached 
the summit of the hill, His garments 
were torn from His bleeding body, He 
was cast down on the cross, and then 
the heartless Roman soldiers nailed 
Him, hand and foot, to that gibbet of 
pain and infamy, and raised it aloft. 
Thus the final act of man’s redemption 
began. 

For three hours of agonizing pain, the 
Redeemer of the world hung suspended 
on the cross. Every member of His 
sacred body suffered torture during 
those hours; yet, He would not use His 
divine power to mitigate His own suf- 
ferings as He had done so often for 
others in pain. Still more acute were 
the pains of soul which He endured, 
particularly the realization that so 
many of those for whom He was shed- 
ding His blood would reject the bene- 
fits of redemption. 

As always, Our Lord’s thoughts even 
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in those final hours were for others 
rather than for Himself. He promised 
paradise to the repentant thief; He 
prayed for those who had nailed Him 
to the cross; He provided for the needs 
of His beloved mother by committing 
her to the care of St. John. It was only 
after He had given these last proofs of 
His great love for mankind that He 
uttered the touching prayer: “Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit,” 
and, bowing His head, He gave His soul 
into the hands of His Father. 


THE FULFILMENT OF REDEMPTION 


A few moments before His soul left 
His body, Jesus Christ proclaimed: “It 
is consummated.” By this He meant 
that the work for which He had taken 
human nature and had spent thirty- 
three years on earth was now completed. 
He had accomplished the task assigned 
to Him, the task of satisfying for the 
sins of the human race and meriting for 
all men the restoration to sanctifying 
grace and the opportunity of gaining 
the eternal happiness of heaven. The 
Redeemer, as the High Priest of the 
New Testament, had offered to His 
Father a sacrifice of infinite value, 
whereby the divine justice was fully 
satisfied and the harm done to man- 


kind by the transgression of Adam was 
adequately repaired. 

Ever since the promise of the Al- 
mighty to send a Redeemer, the graces 
conferred on men had been given by 
anticipation of the merits which He was 
to gain at the price of His sufferings. 
Now the price has been paid; and from 
this time until the end of the world, 
supernatural gifts will be lavished more 
abundantly on the souls of Adam’s 
children. From the third hour of the 
afternoon of the first Good Friday, the 
all-just God beholds the human race 
lovingly and mercifully because it has 
been ransomed from sin “with the pre- 
cious blood of Christ” as St. Peter as- 
sures us (I Peter i: 19). 


OUR SENTIMENTS ON GOOD FRIDAY 


We, who have been favored with the 
great privilege of the one true Faith 
and of membership in the Mystical 
Body of Christ should strive to co- 
operate in full measure with the graces 
which God is surely bestowing on us 
abundantly today, as our thoughts go 
back to the first Good Friday and we 
contemplate the dead body of the Son 
of God on the cross of Calvary. We 
know that only through His merits can 
we obtain the happiness of abiding in 
God’s grace and friendship. 


Easter Sunday 


The Triumph of the Redemption 


OUTLINE: 

(1) On the first Easter, Christ rose from the 
grave. 

(2) The historical evidence for the fact of 
the Resurrection is indisputable. 

(3) Easter brought glory and triumph to 
Christ. 

(4) Through Christ we have triumphed over 
sin. 

(5) Conclusion: We shall share the glory of 
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Christ’s Resurrection if we are faith- 


ful to Him. 


Today the Catholic Church rejoices 
in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead. The actual miracle of the 
Resurrection, the return of Our Lord’s 
soul from Limbo to restore life and to 
give glory to the dead body in the tomb 
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was not witnessed by any human eye. 
This took place in the early hours of 
the morning while the Roman soldiers 
stood guard around the tomb; and then 
our glorified Redeemer came invisibly 
through the walls of the sepulchre. It 
was only afterward that the angel rolled 
back the heavy stone from the entrance, 
showing that the tomb was empty, with 
the winding sheet folded in the corner. 
Then, shortly after dawn, Our Lord ap- 
peared to Mary Magdalen and, later in 
the day, to two of the disciples on the 
way to Emmaus. Finally, toward even- 
ing He manifested Himself to the 
Apostles (except Thomas) gathered in 
an upper room in Jerusalem. Tradition 
asserts that Christ also appeared to the 
Blessed Virgin, though this is not men- 
tioned in the Sacred Scripture. It may 
be that she was the first person to gaze 
on the matchless beauty of His risen 
humanity. 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE 
RESURRECTION 


There are some who try to cast doubt 
on the historical authenticity of Our 
Lord’s Resurrection. Some of these offer 
the explanation that the apostles stole 
the body from the tomb and then put 
forth the claim that their Master had 
risen from the dead. But such an ex- 
planation is utterly absurd. The 
apostles were terrified by the events of 
Good Friday and would not have dared 
to remove the body from the tomb, sur- 
rounded as it was by soldiers. More- 
over, the fact that in the course of the 
following years the apostles endured all 
forms of persecution and finally death 
rather than deny the Resurrection of 
Christ is a convincing proof that they 
believed this to be an incontestable fact. 

Others base their denial of Our Lord’s 
Resurrection on the “illusion” theory. 
They claim that those who declared that 


they had seen the risen Christ were the 
victims of an hallucination, that they 
only imagined they had seen their Lord 
and Master. But this theory also lacks 
all probability. An individual person 
can be the victim of an hallucination— 
perhaps several individuals on the same 
occasion. But Scripture relates at least 
eleven occasions on which Christ ap- 
peared after Easter—in one instance to 
five hundred disciples. It is absurd to 
claim that all these persons merely 
imagined that they saw Christ on all 
these different occasions. A similar ab- 
surdity can be found in the theory that 
an earthquake swallowed the body of 
Jesus from the tomb and that then the 
disciples imagined that they had seen 
their Master in glory. It would be a 
truly remarkable earthquake that would 
first remove the winding sheet and fold 
it neatly! Another refutation of the 
“illusion theory” is the fact that those 
who saw Christ touched His body with 
their hands and found it to be physical 
and living. 

Still other enemies of Christianity 
have broached the theory that Christ 
did not die on the cross, but went into 
a coma and revived in the tomb on 
aster Sunday. How gullible these per- 
sons are if they really believe such a 
ridiculous explanation! Even in the 
supposition that the sufferings of His 
Passion and the three hours on the cross 
did not bring death to Christ, how would 
it have been possible for Him to remain 
in the cold tomb without any nourish- 
ment or care for almost forty hours and 
then to come forth (after rolling aside 
the heavy stone) in perfect health and 
strength? 

The only reasonable conclusion is that 
Christ died and rose again from the 
dead. And He thus put the stamp of 
divine truth on His teaching and proved 
for all time that He was what He 
claimed to be, the true Son of God. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE REDEEMER 


Christ merited a great personal tri- 
umph on Easter in return for His suffer- 
ing and death. He could not merit 
eternal life in His soul, for He enjoyed 
the blessed vision of God from the first 
moment of His human existence. But 
He merited the glorification of His 
body, receiving at the moment of His 
Resurrection the four properties of bril- 
lianey, impassibility, agility, and sub- 
tilitv. Never again could He suffer and 
die. He needed no food and drink; His 
body could pass with incredible speed 
from place to place; and it shone with 
brightness like that which the three 
apostles had beheld on Tabor shortly 
before His Passion. 

Our Lord experienced great joy in 
this triumph. Human beings naturally 
feel happiness when they have achieved 
success in any sphere; and this is per- 
fectly lawful as long as they acknowl- 
edge God as the chief Author of their 
success. Our Lord, since He had a 
human nature with all its faculties and 
good inclinations, felt great happiness 
in His triumph and saw in it a reason 
for profound gratitude to His heavenly 
Father, who had arranged this method 
of glorifying His Son in His human na- 
ture. In the words of St. Paul: “Christ 
humbled Himself, becoming obedient 
to death, even to death on a cross. 
Therefore God also has exalted Him 
and has bestowed on Him the name that 
is above every name” (Philip. ii: 9). 

The chief victory gained by Christ 
was His triumph over sin, as head of 
the human race, divinely appointed to 
repair the harm done by Adam and to 
purchase the restoration of men to the 
supernatural life of grace and glory. 
Our Saviour accomplished this result by 
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His death on the cross; but the external 
manifestation of His triumph took place 
on the occasion of His Resurrection. 
Then the evil spirit realized that He had 
been conquered; and the angels, who 
had joyously heralded His birth on the 
first Christmas night again rejoiced on 
Easter morning and announced to the 
holy women that He had risen from the 
dead. 

The chief reason for our joy on Easter 
Sunday is that He who took our place 
to atone for sin has fufilled His task. 
The price of redemption has been fully 
paid; we are no longer under the aveng- 
ing hand of God’s justice; the gates of 
heaven are again open to the members 
of the human race. 


CHRIST’S TRIUMPH OVER DEATH 


Death came into the world through 
the sin of Adam. In the words of St. 
Paul: “Through one man sin entered 
the world and through sin death” 
(Romans, v: 12). But by virtue of the 
redemption death has been conquered. 
This does not mean that we share the 
privilege of immunity from death 
granted to our first parents. We must 
all die. But, through the Redemption 
accomplished by Our Lord as Head of 
all mankind, we have triumphed over 
death in the sense that death will not 
hold us captives forever. At some fu- 
ture date, known only to God, we shall 
rise from the dead. Body and soul will 
be reunited, and we shall live forever. 
If we have been faithful members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, we shall share 
in the glory of His resurrection. Our 
bodies will receive the same wondrous 
privileges which His body enjoyed when 
He came forth from the sepulchre. And 
this glory will endure for all eternity. 
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Low Sunday 


The Fruits of the Redemption 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The Gospel narrative of Our Lord’s ap- 
pearance to the apostles after His 
resurrection. 

(2) The chief fruit of the redemption is the 
true faith. 

(3) Peace is also a fruit of the redemption. 

(4) The sacraments also come to us through 
the merits of the Redeemer. 

(5) Our participation in these benefits. 

(4) Conclusion: We should appreciate 
deeply the fruits of the redemption. 


Today’s Gospel narrates a most dra- 
matie scene. After Christ had died on 
the cross the apostles went into hiding, 
fearful lest those who had slain their 
Master would kill them also. The third 
day after the death of Christ—Easter 
Sunday—they were gathered together 
in a room in Jerusalem—probably the 
same room in which they had eaten the 
Last Supper with Our Saviour and re- 
ceived from Him their First Com- 
munion and the priestly power. Sud- 
denly, Christ stood among them. With 
that same power of His glorified body 
which had enabled Him to come through 
the walls of the tomb that morning, He 
had now come through the closed door. 





Surely, it must have been a source of 
immeasurable joy to the little band of 
frightened and discouraged men to see 
their belover Master again and to real- 
ize that He had fulfilled His promise to 
rise from the tomb on the third day 
after His death. 


THE PRIVILEGES OF THE TRUE 

FAITH 

Today we shall consider some of the 
benefits that come to us from the re- 
demption—the privilege of the true 
faith, peace of soul and the sacraments, 
and the way in which we ean best gain 


the benefits of these fruits of the re- 
demption. 

The most precious fruit of the re- 
demption for Catholics is the privilege 
of possessing the one true Faith. One of 
the incidents of today’s Gospel centers 
about the gift of faith. The apostle 
Thomas, who was not present when 
Christ manifested Himself on Easter 
Sunday, refused to believe the state- 
ment of the other apostles that they had 
seen the Lord. He would not believe, 
he asserted, unless he could prove for 
himself that Our Saviour, with His liv- 
ing, physical body, had actually ap- 
peared. Ever gentle and kind, Christ 
gave Thomas the evidence he demanded 
and allowed him to touch the marks of 
the nails in His hands and feet and the 
wound in His side. Then Thomas, filled 
with a spirit of gratitude and adoration, 
exclaimed, “My Lord and my God.” 
While praising the faith of Thomas, 
Our Lord also chided him gently for not 
accepting the statement of the other 
apostles as to what they had seen: 
“Blessed are they who have not seen 
and have believed.” 

We have not seen Christ with our 
bodily eyes, or touched His wounds with 
our hands as Thomas did almost twenty 
centuries ago. Yet, we have sufficient 
evidence that the doctrines which con- 
stitute the object of Catholic faith have 
been revealed by God and transmitted 
to us with infallible accuracy. To us 
the words of our divine Redeemer are 
applicable: “Blessed are they who have 
not seen and have believed.” This 
privilege has been conferred on each of 
us as a grace merited by Christ. 
Whether we were born of Catholic par- 
ents and received Catholic training from 
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our childhood or came into the Church 
as converts in mature life, the grace of 
Catholic faith is a gift that far sur- 
passes all the blessing and _ benefits 
which the world could give us, such as 
riches, high honors, pleasures, the es- 
teem of our fellowmen, ete. 


THE GIFT OF PEACE 


When our Divine Redeemer appeared 
to the apostles, His first words were: 
“Peace be to you.” He wished to teach 
them that peace of soul is a great gift 
of God. This peace has been merited 
for us by Our Lord through the redemp- 
tion. For true peace of soul is possible 
only when a person possesses the grace 
of God; and all graces have been pur- 
chased for us by Christ through His 
Passion and death. Peace with our fel- 
lowmen is a consequence of peace with 
God; for when we truly love God—as 
we do when we are in the state of sanc- 
tifying grace—our supernatural love is 
extended to all other human beings, and 
thus peace among men is fostered and 
promoted. 

Peace is sorely needed in the world 
today. There is much conflict between 
individuals and between nations. Bit- 
terness and hatred characterize all hu- 
man activities instead of the friendliness 
and co-operation that should ennoble all 
the relations of man with his fellowman. 
The basic reason is that so many men 
have cast God out of their lives and 
have no concern for the teachings and 
the commandments of Jesus Christ, 
especially His two great command- 
ments: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart and soul... . 
Thou shalt love they neighbor as thy- 
self.” In such persons the gift of di- 
vine grace does not dwell; consequently, 
they are not at peace either with God 
or with their fellowmen. It is tragic 
that those who are making so many 
efforts to bring peace to the world do 
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not realize that this objective cannot 
be obtained until men turn to God and 
to Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace. 


THE GRACE OF THE SACRAMENTS 


As sublime fruits of the redemption 
we have the seven sacraments, instru- 
ments of divine power and mercy to aid 
us in the needs and difficulties of life. 
The graces conferred on men by the 
sacraments flow from the Passion and 
death of our Divine Redeemer. They 
are, so to say, the channels by which 
the precious blood of our Saviour is 
brought to our souls from the cross of 
Calvary. 

Because the sacraments are so inti- 
mately connected with the redemption, 
Our Lord instituted these seven instru- 
ments of grace shortly before or after 
His death and resurrection. Thus the 
Holy Eucharist was instituted on the 
night before His death at the Last Sup- 
per; and on this same occasion He in- 
stituted the priesthood, which is trans- 
mitted down through the centuries by 
the sacrament of Holy Orders. Very 
probably it was at the Last Supper that 
He also instituted Confirmation. Bap- 
tism had been established by Our 
Blessed Saviour some time previously, 
though we do not know the exact time. 
As today’s Gospel narrates, the sacra- 
ment of Penance was given to mankind 
on Easter Sunday, a few hours after His 
resurrection. When precisely He estab- 
lished Extreme Unction and the sacra- 
ment of Matrimony is not certain, 
though probably this took place in the 
course of the forty days He spent on 
earth after His resurrection. 

And so, when we receive the sacra- 
ments, we are partaking of the super- 
natural benefits which Christ purchased 
for us by the shedding of His blood. 
We have no means of measuring the 
efficacy of the sacraments, but in view 
of their place in the plan of redemption 
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we can be sure that they produce great 
graces in those who receive them 
worthily. 


OUR PARTICIPATION IN THE FRUITS 
OF THE REDEMPTION 


Some of the benefits of the redemp- 
tion do not necessarily require any co- 
operation on the part of men. Thus, 
Baptism and (at times) Confirmation 
can be given to infants. But in the case 
of adults the Passion and death of Our 
Saviour are productive of supernatural 
fruit only when there is co-operation on 
the part of the recipients. Thus, even 
the most powerful actual grace will not 
benefit a person unless he freely ac- 
cepts it. The Christian life is not one 
of merely passive acceptance of God’s 
help without any effort on our part. As 
St. Augustine expressed it: “He that 
made thee without any co-operation on 
thy part, will not sanctify thee with- 
out such co-operation.” 

Similarly, a person who has attained 
to the use of reason cannot receive a 
sacrament validly unless he makes the 
intention of receiving the sacrament. 
Moreover, to partake of the spiritual 
benefits of a sacrament he must have 
some dispositions; and the more perfect 
his dispositions, the more grace he will 
receive. Of all the sacraments, the most 


efficacious would seem to be the Holy 
Eucharist, which contains Christ Him- 
self, the source of all grace. 


THE REDEMPTION IN OUR LIVES 


We have been redeemed at the price 
of the precious blood of the Son of God. 
We have been freed from the slavery of 
sin through the freely accepted Passion 
and death of a divine Person in human 
nature. How ungrateful we should be 
if we rejected this great blessing and 
preferred to live in sin rather than in 
the sublime state of sanctifying grace! 
A man who had been released from 
prison by the kindly intervention of a 
friend, would manifest extreme stupid- 
ity and ingratitude if he committed an- 
other crime and were sentenced to an- 
other term in prison. The application is 
very evident. One who has received the 
benefits of redemption through the grace 
of Christ is unreasonable and malicious 
if he decides to fall again into sin. As 
members of the Mystical Body of Jesus 
Christ, the one true Church, we should 
make every effort to retain the state of 
grace, and if we have the misfortune to 
lose it, we should endeavor to regain it 
as soon as possible. Thus we shall prove 
our deep appreciation of the glorious 
privilege of being redeemed at the price 
of the precious blood of Jesus Christ. 
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Shifting Emphases in 
Religion for Women’s Colleges 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


- Mary GraTia MAHER de- 
votes a chapter of her excellent disserta- 
tion! to an analysis of the current trends 
related to choice of content in religion. 
In the Introduction to her work she 
had stated that the religious instruction 
provided by a Catholic college must 
look to the preparation of its students 
for life—life begun in time and com- 
pleted in the Beatifie Union in eternity. 
Life upon this earth differs from genera- 
tion to generation. The Christian vo- 
cation of each generation entails re- 
sponsibilities peculiar to its own milieu. 
It follows from this that the practical 
course in religion must adjust itself to 
the particular demands of the genera- 
tion which it seeks to serve. 

We are not surprised, therefore, when 
we find a shift in emphasis in regard to 
certain subjects in the field of religion. 
Among the findings derived by Sister 
Mary Gratia from her questionnaire of 
sixty questions addressed to forty-two 
colleges for women in the United States, 





is this one in the area of content in re- 


ligion: 


“Apologetics, Church history, and 
Scripture figure less prominently as 
the traditional subjects constituting 
advanced religion courses for the 
laity. Liturgy and supernatural life 


‘The Organization of Religious Instruction 
in Catholic Colleges for Women, a Disserta- 
tion for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
By Sister Mary Gratia Maher, R.S.M., M.A. 
(Catholic University of America Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1951). 
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are receiving growing emphasis. ‘Sci- 
entific theology’ is being substituted 
for religion in some colleges. Very 
recently, an interest in asceticism has 
become manifest among students.” 


COLLEGE STUDY OF THE 

ASCETICAL LIFE 

Qur author deems the awakening in- 
terest in asceticism, now developing in 
contemporary American life, worthy of 
first attention. The respondents were 
asked two questions in this area: 


“What is your view on the teaching 
of ascetical content?”’ 
“Would you recommend an entire 
semester’s course or a section of a 
course (possibly six weeks) devoted 
expressly to the study of ascetical life 
and its obligations?” 
She distinguishes between the meaning 
of the term asceticism in present usage 
and its technical signification in Cath- 
olic theological science. In popular es- 
timation, asceticism, even among Cath- 
olics, often connotes nothing more than 
austerity or self-denial practiced from a 
religious motive. The question here pro- 
posed used the term ‘asceticism’ in its 
technical sense, as the science of Chris- 
tian perfection, or the science which 
deals with the efforts necessary to the 
acquisition of Christian perfection. In 
making a distinction between Ascetical 
Theology and Mystical Theology, Tan- 
querey” defines the former as that part 

*The Spiritual Life. By A. Tanquerey 
translated by H. Branderis (Desclee & Co. 
Tournai, Belgium, 1930), p. 5. 
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of spiritual doctrine whose proper ob- 
ject is both the theory and the practice 
of Christian perfection from its very be- 
ginnings up to the threshold of infused 
contemplation. 

It is not likely that all the schools had 
in mind the strict theological meaning 
of asceticism in speaking of the courses 
which they list under that head. The 
practice of self-denial from a religious 
motive is a praiseworthy objective, but 
it is not the full measure of asceticism. 
We find that only two of the respond- 
ents claim that they offer a required 
course in asceticism. Six colleges offer 
electives; seven treat it as a definite 
unit of a course; and nineteen include 
ascetics in the matter of various re- 
ligion courses or teach it incidentally in 
other courses. The eight remaining col- 
leges found it impossible to report on 
this subject. 


ASCETICAL CONTENT IN 
ELECTIVE COURSES 

Noteworthy among the elective 
courses mentioned above are these: The 
Life of the Spirit; The Spiritual Life; 
Self-discipline and Right Living; and 
The Grail, a literature course studying 
the quest for perfection in famous asce- 
tical works. Certain other courses con- 
tain special units of study in ascetics. 
Thus we find a study of Christian ascet- 
icism and the seven sacraments in a 
course of Great Aids to Christian Liv- 
ing; a unit of Christian perfecti n in 
courses on The Life of Grace and on 
Christian Living; Christian counsels of 
perfection in The Christian Virtues 
course; and a study of moral and ascet- 
ical theology in The Science of Chris- 
tian Living course. One respondent 
speaks of a unit on the spiritual life in 
a Papal Eneyelicals course. Other 
schools introduce’ ascetical subjects 
through a series of weekly Religious 


Conferences. Certain subjects lend 


themselves readily to the inclusion of 
some ascetical content, e.g., Grace, 
Liturgy, The Virtues, The Life of 
Christ, Worship, The Secunda Secundae 
of the Summa, and The Sacraments. 
Among the co-curricular activities that 
may be used as media of ascetical in- 
struction are Retreats, Guidance, The 
Third Order of St. Dominic, daily or 
weekly talks on ascetical subjects, pro- 
grams of the Religion committee, and 
even nightly corporate prayer. 

Kvery course on marriage should in- 
clude a unit on ascetics. This is evi- 
dent from the teaching of Pope Pius XI 
in his encyclical, Casti Connubu. Here 
are the words of the Holy Father: 


“Matrimonial faith demands that 
husband and wife be joined in an 
especially holy and pure love. 

The love, then, of which We are 
speaking is not that based on the 
passing lust of the moment, nor does 
it consist in pleasing words only, but 
in the deep attachment of the heart 
which is expressed in action, since 
love is proved by deeds. This out- 
ward expression of love in the home 
demands not only mutual help, but 
must go further; must have as its 
primary purpose that man and wife 
help each other day by day in form- 
ing and perfecting themselves in the 
interior life, so that, through their 
partnership in life, they may advance 
ever more and more in virtue, and 
above all that they may grow in true 
love towards God and their neighbor, 
on which indeed ‘dependeth the whole 
Law and the Prophets.’ For all men 
of every condition, in whatever 
honorable walk of life they may be, 
‘an and ought to imitate that most 
perfect example of holiness placed 
before man by God, namely Christ 
Our Lord, and by God’s grace to ar- 
rive at the summit of perfection, as is 
proved by the example set us of many 
saints.’ 


Later in the same encyclical the Pope 


® Five Great Encyclicals. The Paulist Press, 
New York, 1946, pp. 83-84, 
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counsels those who are about to enter 
on married life to approach that state 
well prepared, “so that they will be 
able, as far as they can, to help each 
other in sustaining the vicissitudes of 
life, and .. . in forming the inner man 
unto the fullness of the age of Christ” 
(Eph. iv: 13). Certainly there is im- 
plied in this papal teaching the obliga- 
tion of educators to instruct the young 
in what the interior life is, and how to 
go about the business of forming and 
perfecting themselves in it. 


TO KNOW MORE AND BE BETTER 


Five respondents thought there was 
no need to isolate ascetics as a special 
topic, but all the others strongly ap- 
proved a course or unit in asceticism. 
Some schools felt that their programs 
cover much of the matter through read- 
ing lists or through courses now taught. 
There seems to be general agreement 
among those approving a special course 
or unit that there is a definite advantage 
in some special delineation of ascetical 
content. “The teacher, whose foremost 
thought is to have the students know 
more than they did, will present the 
material differently from the teacher 
whose primary aim is to have the stu- 
dents be more than they were.” 

The emphasis which theological 
writers give to Ascetical Theology as 
distinet from Dogma and Moral seems 
to indicate that a special course in 
asceticism should be offered. Ascetical 
Theology has its own proper object, 
Tanquerey tells us: 


“It chooses from among the teach- 
ings of Our Lord, of the Church, and 
of the Saints, all that has reference to 
the perfection of the Christian life, 
and so coordinates all these elements 
as to constitute a real science. 1) 
Ascetical Theology differs from 
Dogma in this, that, though grounded 
upon dogmatic truths, it actually di- 
rects these truths towards practice, 
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making us understand, acquire a 
taste for, and live the life of Christian 
perfection. 2) It differs from Moral 
Theology, because, while it presents 
to our consideration the command- 
ments of God and of the Church, 
which are the bases of all spiritual 
life, it insists also on the evangelical 
counsels and on a higher degree of 
virtue than is strictly obligatory. 
Ascetical Theology, then, is truly the 
science of Christian perfection.’ 


Sister Mary Gratia notes that one 
college uses as a text the volume which 
we have just quoted, Tanquerey’s The 
Spiritual Life; two schools use Garri- 
gou-Lagrange, The Three Ages of the 
Interior Life, in their course; one uses 
Leen’s In the Likeness of Christ; and 
another frames a unit based on O’Con- 
nor’s The Layman’s Call. 


THE APOLOGETICS COURSE 


In seeking information on the stand- 
ing of apologetics among Catholic col- 
leges for women, our author proposes 
these three questions: 


“Do you find that present-day 
needs are met by the course in apolo- 
geties as presented in your school?” 

“Are there any changes you would 
suggest?” 

“Have you formed any opinion on 
the possibilities of a course in ‘moral 
apologetics,’ that is, stressing reasons 
for the Church’s stand on current 
moral issues?”’ 

A bare majority, twenty-two of forty- 
two, offer a course in apologetics. Of 
these twenty-two colleges approving, 
fifteen are satisfied with their present 
course, while six consider their present 
course inadequate for the needs of stu- 
dents. Many of the reasons assigned 
for not giving the course are of interest. 
One respondent thinks that apologetics 


is taught sufficiently through other 
courses; several others protest that 
* Op. cit., p. 5. 
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there is no time for an added course 
in apologetics. “Thomistic theology 
courses leave no time for others; they 
occupy three or four years.” Most 
startling among the negative opinions 
states that one course in apologetics is 
not enough in a world where not one or 
two dogmas are disputed, but every- 
thing is gone. Apologetics must per- 
meate the course, not, however, the old 
apologetics aiming to defend. We have 
simply to get our students ready to re- 
Christianize a de-Christianized society. 
This requires a different approach—one 
which will give the ability to restore all 
things in Christ. Supernatural growth, 
therefore, is the theme in all our courses. 

Among the opinions approving of a 
present apologetics course we have this 
one from a respondent whose words 
imply disapproval of ‘‘the old-fashioned 
apologetics.” He writes: “(Our) 
course is more an appreciation of the 
Church than the old-fashioned apolo- 
getics. Among the units included are: 
the lay apostolate; the lay woman de- 
fends her religion.” Another respond- 
ent, attentive to the advice of St. Paul 
that we must be ready at all times to 
give an account of the faith that is in 
us, gives it as his opinion that the 
apologetics course in his own school 
equips students to meet the questions of 
their associates from the nearby non- 
Catholic colleges. The texts of Fichter 
and Sheehan meet with approval from 
respondents who feel that these texts are 
adequate in meeting today’s needs. 
Our author summarizes the views on 
apologetics in holding that opinion is 
divided for and against the usual 
apologetics course as needful today. 
Sixty-four per cent recommend some 
change. 


THE SCRIPTURE COURSE 


Thirty of the forty-two colleges offer 
Scripture courses. Twenty-two of these 


thirty require the Scripture course, and 


seventeen of them place it in the fresh- 
man year. We are startled to find that 
twelve schools offer no course in Scrip- 
ture, while nine others emphasize it to 
the extent of offering two, three, or even 
four courses (that is, from three to 
eight semesters). Four years of Tho- 
mistic Theology often places a barrier 
in the way of introducing a separate 
Scripture course; even extensive reading 
assignments in the Scriptures are 
usually precluded by the problem of 
time where this theology program is in 
effect. Our author notes that several 
schools incorporate much Scripture in 
their apologetics courses. Of the total 
of forty-nine courses in the thirty col- 
leges which offer Scripture, the greater 
number are content courses: thirty-two 
stress doctrinal and historical content; 
four are technical, emphasizing the in- 
spiration, authenticity, and structure of 
the Canonical Books; twelve devote 
part of the course to the technical data 
and part to content of the Scriptures. 
In a table delineating placement and 
kind of Scripture courses offered in our 
thirty Catholic colleges for women, our 
author presents in graphic form the 
total offerings. She shows whether the 
individual school offers a_ technical 
course emphasizing the _ inspiration, 
credibility, and structure of the Sacred 
Writings, or a course in which content 
of the Scriptures is emphasized. Thir- 
teen colleges offer both types of courses. 
We find also that notable emphasis is 
given to Sacred Scripture in eight col- 
leges. Sister Mary Gratia’s classifica- 
tion of these colleges clarifies the ob- 
jectives of the courses. Of the eight 
colleges, one uses Sacred Scripture “as 
the element in which the whole curricu- 
lum is centered. Students go through 
the whole Bible, learning prayer, Cath- 
olic Action, character formation, dogma, 
and Christian worship from the sacred 
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Text. 
Seripture in connection with liturgy or 
dogmatic theology. The Gospels, the 
Epistles of St. Paul and St. John, Wis- 
dom literature, and selections from the 
prophetic books are required in one of 
these colleges. In the other, reading as- 
signments are designed to cover ‘ 
much of the Bible as they can stand.’ 
The religion courses for non-Catholics 
are Scripture courses in two colleges. 
Special courses just for this purpose are 
offered. Three colleges offer a selection 
of three elective courses in Scripture.” 
Finally, our author summarizes the 
Scripture situation in women’s colleges 
in a single sentence, that, on the whole, 
it appears that students are not edu- 
cated to any great familiarity with the 
Scriptures; Christian doctrine, in the 
main, seems to be presented from a sci- 
entific approach. 


as 


COURSE IN 
CHURCH HISTORY 


Church history has fallen to a low 
estate when but few are found to do 
her honor. Only two of the colleges 
interviewed list it as a required course 
in the Religion department; five offer 
an elective; three others require it in 
the history department. Some of the 
proponents of Church history in the 
Religion program are very emphatic 
in their stand. They claim it is a very 
satisfying course, one that gives a splen- 
did background for the social sciences. 
It is said, also, that Church history gives 
perspective for judging questions of 
today and for gauging trends. Certain 
colleges which offer no Church history 
course teach a measure of Church his- 
tory through assigned readings, through 
teaching heretical movements that have 
afflicted the Church, through introduc- 
ing great crises in Church history in 
regular history classes, and through 
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Two give extensive readings in 


covering in apologetics certain contro- 
versies that center around historical 
events. 

Some offer Church history only in 
a course of universal history, a course 
recognized by non-Catholic graduate 
schools and accrediting agencies. One 
respondent emphasizes, not the history 
of the Church, but the grace-giving 
reality that is the Church. Another 
tells us that the theme should be that 
the purpose of the Church is the sancti- 
fication of the world. A Church history 
course based on this central idea 
“should begin with the concept of the 
Mystical Body, then take up the Acts 
of the Apostles, and show the Church as 
continuing the work of Christ in the 
world.” 


WORLD HISTORY UNDERSTOOD IN 
STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


Certainly Chureh history should 
awaken within the student a sense of 
his responsibility toward the modern 
apostolate. If history is properly the 
advance of man toward God, then the 
history of nations is to be viewed within 
the history of the Church. We cannot 
reduce Church history to a mere section 
of the world history. The approach to 
Church history must be made in such a 
way that the student may see, running 
through the narrative and its underly- 
ing philosophy, the explanation of the 
world in which he lives. He comes to 
understand that the secularistic and 
heretical order in whose atmosphere he 
lives, has existed for only four of the 
twenty centuries since the Church be- 
gan. The student who views the 
Chureh in this perspective becomes 
aware that Christian ideals are not 
merely the timid opinion of a minority 
group. He develops an incentive to 


take part in the achievement or, more 
correctly, the restoration of a Christian 
Proponents of Church his- 


world order. 
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tory courses in Catholic colleges for 
women are prudent enough to counsel 
care in wording the title of a course. 


“Religion taught as ‘Contributions 
to Christian Culture’ or ‘Highlights 
in World History’ seems to have pos- 
sibilities as a fresh approach. Be- 
cause the history of the Church from 
Creation to the present is the account 
of man’s education by God in the pur- 
suit of his destiny, dogma, moral, 
worship, Seripture, liturgy, apolo- 
getics—all the fields of religious in- 
struction—are contained in it. How 
to organize the data and teach them 
systematically through the medium 
of Chureh history is a problem to be 
solved.” 





IS THEOLOGY TOO DIFFICULT 
FOR UNDERGRADUATES? 


Some years ago the writings of Father 
John Courtney Murray, 8.J., of the late 
Father Walter Farrell, O.P., and of the 
late Monsignors William H. Russell 
and John M. Cooper, brought to the at- 
tention of the Catholic educational 
world a discussion as to whether the- 
ology or religion ought to be taught in 
the college. Impartial readers of the 
literature conceded that excellent argu- 
ments were presented on both sides of 
the discussion. We are here interested 
only in the points of view of the college 
administrators who were asked to give 
an answer to the eleventh question of 
Sister Mary Gratia’s questionnaire, 
“What is your opinion on _ theology 
courses in college?’”’ A summary of the 
answers reveals that seven are in favor 
of substituting theology for religion, but 
twenty-two are opposed to such a sub- 
stitution. Four favor a religion pro- 
gram with some theology contained in 
it; four others answered that they were 
considering the question of introducing 
theology. The five remaining respond- 
ents either did not report or had nothing 
to report. 


Comments presented by the twenty- 
two respondents opposed to theology as 
a substitute for the religion course in 
college indicate that administrators 
have given thought to this subject. 
Some fear that theology is too difficult 
for undergraduates, that it does not 
meet the practical aim—preparing the 
student to fulfill her vocation in life, 
and that the students simply are not 
ready for the study of theology when 
they come to college. Faith in action 
is what is needed, writes one respond- 
ent; hence, religion and not theology is 
the answer. Another gives the result 
of his own experiment with theology: 
“Two years’ experiment with Thomistic 
theology has taught us that it is neither 
suitable nor adequate. Theology neg- 
lects the current; it is hard; the course 
is neither live nor motivating. It does 
not give the students what they need for 
life.” 

WHY MANY PRIESTS FEEL 

GIRLS CANNOT STUDY THEOLOGY 


“The college course is not theology as 
taught in the seminary; it is because 
many priests do not understand this 
distinction that they think girls cannot 
study theology. ... We could teach a 
fairly good course in theology if it were 
adapted to the lay student. The crux 
of the controversy is an objection to 
giving the laity the theology of the 
seminary as it is taught in the seminary. 
Courses adequate to the needs of the 
laity can and have been outlined.” 

We cannot settle the controversy. 
We conclude with the summary pre- 
sented some years ago by the late Doc- 
tor John M. Cooper. This whole dis- 
cussion, he writes, may be summed up 
thus simply: less of the technical theo- 
logical approach in religious imstruc- 
tion; more of Catholicism in religious 
instruction and in the whole of Catholic 
edueation. 
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Two January Articles Challenged 


EpiTor: 


The January issue of your excellent 
Review has two provocative articles 
which would seem to call for some com- 
ment. I refer to Fr. Stehle’s article 
“Women and the Clergy” and to 
Thomas Hollinan’s views on “Seminary 
Athletics.” 

Fr. Stehle in his article leaves one 
with the impression that a good priest 
must have no free and voluntary con- 
tact with any woman at all. This im- 
pression is to be gathered from more 
than one place in the article: “Consider- 
ing that priests come into much inevi- 
table and necessary contact with 
women... .” “Priests ought to pray 

. for heaven’s protection in their 
official and unavoidable contacts with 
women.” 

It would seem that Fr. Stehle is tak- 
ing this position on account of the great 
dangers to be found for a priest in any 
close contact with a woman. But in any 
fairly complete treatment of such a 
subject, it does not seem proper to ig- 
nore the example given by the exemplar 
of all priests, Our Lord Himself. It can 
hardly be denied that Our Lord’s asso- 
ciation with Martha and Mary was a 
free and voluntary one and not an in- 
evitable, official, or necessary one. Nor 
can it be denied that He had the love of 
a close friend for these two holy women 
and their brother. 

Some may assert that since Our Lord 
was free from unbridled concupiscence, 
He did not run any dangers in His as- 
sociations with Martha and Mary. 
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Our Lord Himself has told us, however, 
that He is the way, and Christian tradi- 
tion has always held Him to be the most 
perfect of all models. He could hardly 
be such a model if He chose in such 
matters to protect Himself with special 
powers not given to the ordinary man. 

Our Lord is not alone, either, in serv- 
ing as our model in this matter. We 
find a number of saints who were priests 
and yet did not fear to have close 
friendships with holy and _ virtuous 
women. Fr. Aloysius Roche in his ex- 
cellent work, The Bedside Book of 
Saints, mentions a number of these 
friendships. 

The Code of Canon Law contents it- 
self, too, with warning all clerics to be- 
ware of having any familiarity with 
women who may give reason for sus- 
picion (Canon 133). This implies that 
it is lawful to have association with 
women who do not give grounds for 
suspicion. 

We believe, therefore, that all of a 
priest’s dealings with women, whether 
free or necessary, have their dangers 
and benefits, too, but that the benefits 
are not necessarily to be eschewed be- 
cause there are dangers present. The 
same is true of the use of alcoholic 
beverages. The danger of abuse should 
not condemn the use. On the other 
hand, we do not mean in any way to 
suggest that a priest should feel free to 
ignore the warning of Ecclesiasticus: 
“Sit not at all with another man’s wife” 
(ix: 12). Since the priest is married to 
the Church, this means for him every 
woman, not only a wife. Nor do we 
mean in any way to imply that a priest 
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“an forget the maxim of St. Francis of 
Assisi that “a roving eye, loose conver- 
sation, and familiarity are the destruc- 
tion of a man’s soul.”” To ignore either 
teaching is to court death for his soul 
and the many other souls who look to 
him for good example. 

Regarding the Thomas  Hollinan 
strictures, in the same H P R issue, on 
violent sports in the seminary, it would 
seem that he, too, is unnecessarily re- 
stricting freedom by condemning types 
of recreation which can scarcely be 
called evil, and which, undoubtedly, do 
contain much good for some, if not 
many, seminarians. First, he suggests 
that violent exercise in an otherwise 
sedentary life is an ill-treatment of the 
body. We doubt very much that such 
a general statement must in all, or even 
most, cases be true. In our own case 
we found the very opposite to be true: 
that violent exercise, provided it was 
not unduly prolonged, was conducive to 
general well-being rather than the re- 
verse. We believe that this is a matter 
for an individual and his doctor, not for 
general statements. 

It is certainly an exaggeration, too, 
to say that a seminarian who has en- 
gaged in violent exercise for an hour is 
seriously hampered “the rest of the 
day” in his studies. We do believe, 
however, that it will take him an addi- 
tional hour to calm down after violent 
exercise; this is hardly the rest of the 
day. Furthermore, if dullness and list- 
lessness are removed from his spirit by 
this type of recreation, as they prob- 
ably will be in many eases, he will ac- 
complish far more in ‘his remaining 
hours of study than will ever be lost in 
that one hour he needs to calm down. 
We therefore do not hesitate to include 
ourselves among “those of vast and 
varied misinformation” who “scorn” 
the opposite belief in this matter. 

Next, “Seminary Athletics” places 
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the objection that violent exercise tends 
to “release certain reprehensible ele- 
ments of the lower nature of us.”’ In 
answer to this we may quote the famil- 
iar story told by Rodriguez in his 
Practice of Perfection and Christian 
Virtues (Vol. II, p. 471) concerning the 
monk who left the monastery to live the 
life of a hermit, thinking to rid himself 
of sins of anger by getting away from 
the occasions of it. He took along with 
him a jug of water which the devil 
‘aused to be spilled three times. The 
monk became so angry the last time 
that he seized the jug, raised it high over 
his head, and flung it to the ground, 
breaking it to bits. The moral of the 
story, of course, is that anger comes 
from within, that we shall encounter 
occasions which call it forth wherever 
we are and in many varieties of occupa- 
tion and recreation. The solution lies 
in learning to control the anger, not in 
trying to avoid all possible occasions of 
it. 

JoHN H. ScHwarz 
Macomb, Illinois 


Seminary Athletics— 
the Other Side 
EDITOR: 

It is not this author’s intention to 
start a controversy. The raison d'etre 
for this letter is prompted by the treat- 
ment of the subject “Seminary Ath- 
letics” which appeared in your January 
issue. This article no doubt evoked 
much comment or, at least, much eye- 
brow-lifting on the part of your readers. 

I do not know who or what the au- 
thor is. He may be young or old. He 
may be layman, seminarian, or priest. 
He may even be a seminary professor. 
Whoever or whatever he is, he certainly 
But such an 


Ed.) 


has a right to his opinion. 
opinion! (He is a seminarian. 
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Briefly summed up, his contentions 
are as follows: 1) Away with football, 
hockey, and basketball from seminary 
curricula on the principle that they are 
“violent” sports which tend to harm the 
physical, mental, and spiritual well be- 
ing of the seminarians; 2) O.K. to keep 
tennis, handball, ice-skating, etc., on 
the agenda; 3) Too much prominence is 
given to athletics in “vocational” book- 
lets sent to aspiring seminarians; 4) 
Contests in athletics between seminary 
teams and lay groups should be out- 
lawed. These are the vital points of 
the article. 

Many are they—myself included— 
who will heartily second the motion re- 
garding point 4. As for the others, let’s 
look at the record. 

Consider point 1. Fellow priests, 
readers of H P R, and once-upon-a- 
time seminarians, what do you think? 
From your recollection of memories 
garnered in the good, old seminary days, 
do you think things were so tough on the 
athletic front? Did your participation 
in one or all of the three “violent” sports 
mentioned in any way affect your 
physical, mental, or spiritual welfare? 

I do not say there is not danger of 
physical harm from participation in 
such sports where bodily contact is nec- 
essary; and, perhaps, the seminarians 
aren’t in “shape.” But, then, all things 
considered, the time allotted for recrea- 
tion in most seminaries is hardly suffi- 
cient for a complete wear-and-tear of 
the body regardless of what sport is en- 
joyed. Those daily two hours hardly 
make one unfit for study in the evening. 
If we must use comparisons, students in 
lay universities must practice long and 
hard for participation in sports; yet 
they must maintain a certain average 
to be eligible for school and sport. Any- 
way, if a young seminarian can’t take 
the little roughing which results from an 
athletic contest, he’s going to find it a 
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lot harder to take knocks in the contest 
between good and evil on the gridiron of 
life. 

After this lengthy spiel, we make note 
in passing that the entire discourse was 
hardly necessary, inasmuch as few, if 
any, seminaries allow football in the 
real sense of the word. Those who do 
(and I stand to be corrected) allow only 
touch-tackle which is, I should like to 
point out, nowadays indulged in by 
some schools for girls only. As for 
hockey, this is a sectional sport which 
finds favor and interest, for the most 
part, only in the northern part of the 
continent and it is participated in by 
young men who have been playing it 
for a long time and know just how to 
take care of themselves. Basketball? 
Well, while the sport can be termed 
“strenuous,” it can hardly be called 
“violent.” 

The article’s second point, that it 
would be quite permissible to retain ten- 
nis, handball, ice-skating ete., under 
proper supervision and control, is sur- 
prising, for we like to think that any 
and all sports are under proper super- 
vision and control. When it comes to 
the point of comparison between the 
three aforementioned “condemned” 
sports and a few of those which the 
January writer feels may be allowed, 
we'd like to say that someone is not too 
familiar with some sports. 

Those of you who are reading this, 
have you ever gone all-out for tennis or 
handball? Do you think that these two 
in particular are less strenuous than the 
three under consideration? Methinks 
the author of “Seminary Athletics” 
never played a game of handball or ten- 
nis. They are not contact sports like 
football, hockey, and basketball; but, 
let us face it, a man uses more energy 
and develops muscles he never knew he 
had when he plays handball or tennis. 
The January article’s third point is 
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A word of apprectation to our readers— 


This copy is being prepared on February 4th. On February 1 we re- 
ceived a letter from a priest in Staten Island in which he wrote: ‘At this 
seminary we enjoy your articles very much. At times Fr. Rector has an article 
or two read publicly in the refectory.”” The following day a priest from 
Castroville, Texas, wrote: ‘As a regular reader of the HOMILETIC, may 
I compliment you on your fine and instructive magazine. Among the clerical 
Reviews, the HOMILETIC still holds first place.’’ Yesterday a priest wrote 
and asked for one hundred reprints of a January article. This is a sam- 
pling of only the past week’s mail. Itis some encouragement that we are 
living up to our single aim of striving to be of help to all our readers. 
Our rising circulation, too, is about the best vote of approval we could 


ask. 


Fifty-three years of such a clerical magazine, readers who have all the 
volumes from 1900 or from later years on, daily inquiries by phone and 
mail regarding where such-and-such an H P R item may be found—all 
these, plus our pride in our writers of two generations and their con- 
tribution to the knowledge /speculative and practical} of our priests, 
religious, seminarians, made it a necessary step to publish THE HOMI- 


LETIC INDEX. 


To all our pastors and others engaged in administrative work; to all 
our priests in the parishes, the classrooms, the missions; to all our reli- 
gious priests and brothers; to our retreat masters, our priests who give 
parish missions; to our priests and religious in the writing field, those in 
study and research; to our young seminarians—may we take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our respectful gratitude for your encouragement and 
endorsement of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW over 


these past fifty-three years. 
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that too much prominence is given. to 
athletics in propaganda vocational 
booklets. The author would have it 
that stress be made only upon the edu- 
cational and spiritual facilities offered 
by a seminary. He feels that booklets 
sent to prospective seminary clients un- 
duly stress the sports facilities offered, 
all of which leads the January author to 
the belief that those responsible follow 
the theory that “athletics may serve to 
neutralize the acidities of religious life.” 
We hardly think seminary authorities 
work on or with that principle in mind. 
After all, who knows better the differ- 
ence between a means and an end? 
Certainly, when sports facilities are in- 
cluded in the brochures sent out, it is 
with the purpose and intention of utiliz- 
ing these matters as means to an end, 
not an end in themselves. 

It is well and good to say that the 
young aspirant should have the priest- 
hood in sight without the added incen- 
tives of sports to entice him. But one 
must remember that man is of body and 
soul, and proper allure should be di- 
rected to both. If a young man has a 
real vocation, he will take things in 
stride in the facilities provided in the 
physical, mental, and spiritual realm— 
all in their proper proportion and place 
and be the better man and _ priest 
for it. 

In order to maintain pace with sec- 
ular trends, the Church, without sacri- 
ficing principle, adopts practices which 
might be and are revolutionary, but are 
not wrong. If secular professions uti- 
lize certain avenues of inducement to 
attract aspirants, surely the Church al- 
lows her seminary heads to do likewise, 
and with complete sanction. For that 
reason, then, there surely is nothing 
wrong with presenting a complete pic- 
ture of seminary existence to the pro- 
spective seminarian, letting him know, 
among other things, that he can still en- 
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joy some of the legitimate recreations, 
the while he maintains his human dig- 
nity and his intended career and, at the 
same time, have an opportunity to pick 
up a few pointers in the knowledge of 
sports which will prove helpful to him in 
his ministry with the youth of his locale. 

JOSEPH J. SUPER 
Pittston, Pennsylvania 


Judgment on “A Third Judge” 


EDITOR: 

Astounding! That was my first reac- 
tion to Professor Kevin Sullivan’s at- 
tempt to identify the theses of Msgr. 
Przudzik’s and Mr. Hertzel’s articles on 
modern literature in his “Communica- 
tion” in the December issue of THE 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW under 
the heading “A Third Judge.” 

After close study of the letter, I sus- 
pect that Prof. Sullivan approached 
Prof. Hertzel’s article with the precon- 
ception, “Here is another condemnation 
of modern literature.”” How else explain 
his hopelessly muddled confusion of two 
articles so sharply at odds? The Mon- 
signor threw down a challenge; Mr. 
Hertzel took up that challenge and, in 
my opinion, clearly refuted its charges. 
The Monsignor, as he admits in his own 
letter of the same December issue, criti- 
cized modern literature primarily 
through the eyes of a trained sociolo- 
gist; Mr. Hertzel evaluated modern 
literature on its own grounds—as an art 
form which needs no justification for 
its existence but truth (the people and 
the situations are recognizable) and 
beauty (modern man wants God, even 
when he perversely seeks Him in ways 
and places that man knows, at least sub- 
consciously, that God will not be found, 
e.g., the smoky cafes of Milan instead 
of the clean cold of Abruzzi). The 
Monsignor’s article reminded me some- 
what of the old story of the owl con- 
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demning the nightingale because she 
sang with a lyric trill instead of a lugu- 
brious hoot; Mr. Hertzel’s article de- 
lighted me because it demanded of 
literature’s nightingale nothing but its 
own God-intended function, song, even 
when that song tells and reflects a tragic 
tale. 

“The plain fact is . .. almost all 
American authors have written out of 
a background that is philosophically 
unacceptable to us as Catholics.” To 
this statement of Prof. Hertzel, Mr. Sul- 
livan simply answers that it is not true, 
and would not be relevant if it were 
true. If he is interested in accuracy, 
why does he not take words in their ob- 
vious meaning? He is taking “back- 
ground” in what Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary gives as definition No. 3, 
“That which is behind something his- 
torically, logically, ete.” whereas Mr. 
Hertzel, it seems clear to me, is using 
the word in meaning No. 5, “The sum 
of one’s experience, training, education, 
ete.” Historically, Katherine Anne 
Porter, Fitzgerald, Farrell, et al., may 
have been Catholic in background, but 
their Catholicism was an accidental 
thing; I do not mean that the grace of 
the true Faith is a divine caprice, but 
rather that they wore the Faith like a 
garment which they discarded when it 
interfered with what they were pleased 
to consider their freedom of thought and 
action; but just because they rejected 
their Faith in greater or less degree, the 
sum of their experience, training, and 
education was not Catholic; as far as 
their work goes, they are pagans, believ- 
ing in little or nothing, and yet seeking, 
always seeking, or perhaps better, al- 
ways pursued by “. those strong 
Feet that followed, followed after,” and 
the Voice which beat more instant than 
the Feet—‘“All things betray thee, who 
betrayest Me.” 

I hold, therefore, that Mr. Hertzel’s 
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statement is true, and not only true but 
relevant. What is more relevant to a 
defense of modern literature, from the 
standpoint of a Catholic teacher, than 
to show that, despite the practical pa- 
ganism of so many modern writers and 
their resulting philosophical confusion, 
they are great artists who unwittingly 
testify to the eternal truth of St. Au- 
gustine’s “Our hearts are made for 
Thee, O God, and they shall not rest 
until they rest in Thee?” 

Mr. Sullivan stultifies himself when 
he says that Mr. Hertzel “beat” Dreiser 
and Farrell “with the big stick of 
Catholic philosophy.” Actually the 
whole burden of “Sensitive Souls in 
Error” is to show the essential continu- 
ity of the beauty and truth of West- 
ern Literature in our modern writers. 
As to Mr. Sullivan’s cavalier dogma- 
tism that “. . . neither (Dreiser nor 
Farrell) can be considered a _ good 
writer . . .,”’ 1 merely remind him that 
what is gratuitously asserted can be 
gratuitously denied; we simply know 
Mr. Sullivan doesn’t think either of 
them a good writer. 

In summary, I should say that Mr. 
Sullivan, with his complete misinter- 
pretation of “Sensitive Souls in Error’ 
and his illogical attempt to confuse and 
identify it with “A Criticism of Mod- 
ern literature,’ should be the last one 
to speak of literary judgments which 
are “paternal platitudes . and tire- 
some avuncular baby-talk.” 

LAWRENCE G. Crappock, O.F.M. 
Province of the Most Sacred Heart, 
St. Lows, Mo. 


Critic on a Critic 
EDITOR: 

I am interested in commenting on 
“Modern Literature—A Third Judge” 
by Kevin Sullivan which appeared as a 
“Communication” in the December 
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Homutetic. Professor Sullivan, dis- 
playing a rather patronizing attitude 
toward the discussion, sums up his 
judgment of the debate with the terms, 
“tiresome, avuncular baby-talk” and 
“weary moralizations and paternal 
platitudes.” It seems to me that such 
a judgment is not entirely fair and 
that Professor Sullivan’s reasons hardly 
bear out his conclusions. 

The foundations for your correspond- 
ent’s judgments are apparently three in 
number: 1) that Mr. Hertzel has missed 
the point of Hamlet (and, by implica- 
tion, the point of all literature); 2) 
that Mr. Hertzel has overlooked the 
fact that many modern American 
writers have Catholic “backgrounds”; 
3) that both Msgr. Przudzik and Mr. 
Hertzel have overlooked a number of 
important contemporary writers who 
are Catholic or Christian. 

Mr. Sullivan’s first objection, that 
the “point” of Hamlet (and all litera- 
ture) had been missed in the discussion 


is shaky indeed. Mr. Hertzel had said. 


that Hamlet “is anything but an ideal 
Christian” and Professor Sullivan takes 
issue with this statement in the fol- 
lowing words, “Mr. Hertzel misses the 
point of Hamlet’s tragedy . . . that he 
and we are not saints, are not ideal 
Christians.” I fail to see the tremen- 
dous difference between the phrases 
“anything but an ideal Christian” and 
“are not ideal Christians” that Mr. 
Sullivan apparently finds. But the 
most peculiar thing here is that Mr. 
Sullivan’s “point,” the fact that the 
real substance of literature is the search 
of man for God and sainthood, is the 
exact thing I got from reading Mr. 
Hertzel’s article. To quote but one of 
many of Mr. Hertzel’s clear state- 
ments in this direction: “The philo- 
sophical and religious confusions of our 
age are reflected in the conflicts of their 
(the modern writers) characters.” 
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The second objection of your “third 
judge” is an interesting one coming 
from a writer whom one would assume 
to be a close and sympathetic reader. 
Professor Sullivan states that it is 
simply not true that most Americans 
have written out of a background that 
is philosophically unacceptable to us 
as Catholics. While I would question 
Mr. Hertzel’s choice of words, I never- 
theless believe that it is obvious that by 
the term “background” he meant the 
philosophical position of the authors 
at the time of their writing. I do not 
believe that even Professor Sullivan 
would assert that the philosophical po- 
sition of most important American 
writers at the time of their writing was 
acceptable to us as Catholics. Mr. 
Sullivan’s misreading of the word 
“background” as meaning some his- 
torical contact with Catholicism at 
some time in the lives of the authors is 
simply not justified in the light of Mr. 
Hertzel’s entire statement—which, by 
the way, Professor Sullivan carefully 
forgot to quote. 

The entire statement was as follows: 

almost all American authors 
have written out of a background that 
is philosophically unacceptable to us 
as Catholics. Just below the surface of 
the writings of these men is an erro- 
neous concept of man’s true relation- 
ship to God.” I do not believe it is 
just to use such peculiarly personal in- 
terpretations of words as a foundatéon 
for dispensing with criticism as, “‘tire- 
some, avuncular baby-talk.” 

Finally, Professor Sullivan’s third ob- 
jection to the discussion is one that I 
believe both Msgr. Przudzik and Mr. 
Hertzel would do well to consider seri- 
ously, just as I believe Professor Sul- 
livan should consider with serious at- 
tention the other two men’s positions. 
Professor Sullivan points out that there 
are many modern writers who are 
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neither “pretentious” nor ‘“mediocre”’ 
who are in favor of the “eternal veri- 
ties.” The real question here is simply 
what authors do we wish to consider 
as those contributing substantially to 
modern literature. In our time, of 
course, there is no answer to this ques- 
tion for no age can properly evaluate 
its own art. We can only theorize. It 
would seem, however, that Professor 
Sullivan comes off well with his case 
for the poets—there are few informed 
critics who would dispute his statement 
that many, if not most, modern poets of 
note are Christian. He does not come 
off well, however, with the short story, 
mentioning only J. F. Powers as a spe- 


cific case in this field. Brave, indeed, 
is the critic who would raise Powers to 
the level of Hemingway, Fitzgerald, 
Porter, and many others. 

The weight of Professor Sullivan’s 
arguments is hardly great enough to 
justify his writing off the two other 
men’s discussion. Thus, I am disturbed 
by this correspondent’s comments be- 
cause I believe they tend to throw a 
certain amount of misplaced cold water 
on what has been heretofore a warm, 
interesting, and profitable discussion 
for readers of H P R. 

Francis Patrick MONAHAN. 

(This discussion may now be closed. 
—EpiTor) 
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Q UESTIONS 





ANswERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Reason for Using Scapular Medal 


Question: Enclosed is a leaflet which 
says that the scapular medal should not 
be worn in place of the cloth scapular 
without sufficient reason. Will you 
kindly explain what would be a suffi- 
cient reason for a man to wear a medal 
instead of the cloth scapular? Would 
the fact be sufficient that the ribbon on 
the cloth scapular soils in a short time? 

SACERDOs. 


Answer: The decree permitting use 
of a metal scapular medal in the place 
of the cloth scapulars was issued by the 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 
on Dec. 16, 1910.1 The decree began 
by praising the devotion inspired by 
use of the various scapulars and their 
increasing use among the faithful. It 
also expressed the ardent desire of the 
reigning Supreme Pontiff, Blessed Pius 
X, that such use would continue. How- 
ever, the decree went on, the Holy 
Father had decided to accede to many 
requests concerning this matter, as a 
result of which he made the following 
regulation. 

All of the faithful upon whom one or 
more of the customary scapulars had 
been duly imposed could wear, in place 
of the cloth scapular, a single medal of 
metal, to be worn suspended from the 
neck, or at least in some fitting manner 
upon one’s person. The requirements 
for the design of the medal were out- 
lined in the decree, and it was said that 
those wearing the medal under the con- 





* Acta Apostolicae Sedis. Vol. III, p. 23. 
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ditions established by the decree of the 
Holy Office could gain all of the spir- 
itual favors attached to the various 
scapulars. Nothing is said in the docu- 
ment from the Holy See about a special 
or sufficient reason for using the scap- 
ular medal. 

Perhaps the question from Sacerdos 
is best answered by a quotation from 
the leaflet to which he refers. There it 
is said that “Mary cannot be pleased 
with anyone who substitutes the medal 
out of vanity or fear to make open 
profession of religion.” Hence, instead 
of saying that one is not to use the 
scapular medal without sufficient rea- 
son, it would seem better to say that 
he who uses the medal instead of the 
cloth scapular because of some im- 
proper motive is not acting reasonably. 
Usually, however, it is not an improper 
motive, but reasons of convenience that 
lead a person to use the scapular medal, 
and such convenience constitutes a suf- 
ficient reason. The fact that a man 
finds the ribbons or the scapular quickly 
becoming soiled would certainly qualify 
as a proper motive for using the scap- 
ular medal. 

It will be of interest to some to know 
the special privileges granted by the 
Holy See to those in military service, 
so far as the scapular medal is con- 
cerned. The faculties of the military 
chaplains include that of attaching “to 
medals prescribed for this purpose the 
individual blessings of the scapulars, 
so that those who wear them may gain 
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the graces and indulgences of the scap- 
ulars without having been previously 
enrolled in the cloth scapulars.’” 

Father De Angelis indicates that this 
privilege for servicemen and women is 
even broader than it appears to be from 
the above faculty. According to him, 
those in military service are able at any 
time to become and to remain perma- 
nently enrolled in the scapulars, with 
the accompanying indulgences and 
other spiritual favors, by merely putting 
on and wearing a properly blessed scap- 
ular medal, without having to be for- 
mally enrolled in the cloth scapulars.* 
This privilege, then, does not require 
that the medal be blessed by a chap- 
lain. Any scapular medal, properly 
blessed by a priest with the necessary 
special faculty, can be used by a serv- 
iceman for this purpose. 


Folded Chasubles for 
Paschal Vigil 


Question: In my church we are going 
to celebrate the restored Paschal Vigil. 
I am wondering if it will be necessary 
for me to prepare folded chasubles for 
use during the ceremony. Can you tell 
me, please? 

PAsTor. 

Answer: The rubries for the restored 
Paschal Vigil indicate no change with 
regard to use of the folded chasuble 
by the deacon and subdeacon. Hence, 
the same rules will in general be fol- 
lowed as in the Holy Saturday morning 
services. The General Rubrics of the 
Missal‘ state that the folded chasuble 
is to be used on the Sundays and week- 
days of Lent. Exception is made for 
Laetare Sunday. Exception is likewise 
made on Holy Saturday for the blessing 
*Canon Law Digest. By T. Lincoln Bous- 
caren, S.J. (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1943), Vol. IT. 
p. 615. 

* De Indulgentiis. By Seraphinus De Angelis 


(Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1950) n. 324. 
*‘ Rubricae Generales Missalis, XIX, n. 6. 
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of the Paschal Candle, and for Mass. 

In the restored Paschal Vigil, it is 
the celebrant who blesses the Paschal 
Candle, and the rubries for this cere- 
mony do not indicate that the deacon 
removes the folded chasuble for that 
part of the services. However, after 
the priest has completed this blessing, 
the deacon wears a white stole and dal- 
matic for the procession to the sanc- 
tuary and for the Exsultet.® 

This does not mean that folded chas- 
ubles must necessarily be used in a 
parish church on Holy Saturday, either 
in the morning or in the evening. Con- 
sulting again the General Rubrics of 
the Missal, we find that the folded 
chasubles are to be used only in cathe- 
drals and in the principal churches of 
the diocese (in Cathedralibus et prae- 
cipuis Ecclesiis).6 Those same Rubrics 
state that in lesser churches (in mi- 
noribus autem Ecclesiis) the ministers 
wear the alb, without the chasuble, for 
those parts of the ceremony in which the 
folded chasuble would be worn. Both 
are to wear the maniple, and the deacon 
is to wear the stole.* 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites 
has authoritatively declared that a 
parish church ean be included among 
the greater churches in which the folded 
chasubles are to be used.’ Whether or 
not a particular parish church falls 
into this classification is a matter for 
individual judgment based upon local 
circumstances. 


Papal Allocution 
and Sterilization 


Question: What effect, if any, does 
the Holy Father’s recent statement to 


*Ordo Sabbati Sancti Quando Vigilia Pas- 
chalis Instaurata Peragitur (Typis Polyglottis 
Vaticanis, 1953). 

* Loc. cit. 

"On. cit., wu. 7. 

*Decreta Authentica Congregationis Sac- 
rorum Rituum (Rome, 1900), April 23, 1875, 
D. A. 3352 ad 7. 
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the Italian Urology Society have on 
the answer you gave to the question in 
the November issue regarding such op- 
erations? There seems to have been 
some confusion caused by this state- 
ment. 

LEcToR. 


Answer: The question and answer 
in the November issue, to which Lector 
refers,? deal with a husband’s signing 
the required waiver of legal action be- 
fore a surgeon will perform on his wife 
an operation for removal or tying of the 
Fallopian tubes. In the case there pro- 
posed, the wife insisted on having the 
operation, and she threatened to leave 
her husband and children if he would 
not sign the required “permission.” 
This question and the answer to it are 
not affected by the Holy Father’s ad- 
dress to the Italian Urology Society, the 
text of which is printed in L’Osserva- 
tore Romano for October 10, 1953. 

The first section of the papal allocu- 
tion lays down familiar and funda- 
mental principles with regard to the 
lawfulness of mutilation. In this sec- 
tion there is really nothing new. It is : 
restatement of the common teaching of 
theologians. However, the Holy Fa- 
ther then goes on to treat a specific 
question and to give explicit approval 
to a certain kind of operation, typical 
of which is castration as a remedy 
against cancer. 

The Pope did not approve direct 
sterilization, that is, removal or sup- 
pression of the function of the repro- 
ductive organs for the purpose of pre- 
venting future conception. He was 
speaking of the removal of sexual or- 
gans, themselves healthy, when their 
“preservation or funetioning causes 
notable harm to the whole, which it is 
impossible to avoid in some other way. 
Since you give assurance that in the 


®*THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
November, 1953, p. 174. 


case proposed only the removal of the 
seminal glands allows for combatting 
the disease, this removal raises no ob- 
jection from the moral point of view.” 

Obviously, in the case discussed in 
the November issue of THE HoMILETIC 
AND PasToRAL REVIEW, removal or ty- 
ing of the tubes is not the only means 
available for preserving the health of 
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the whole body. If the woman in the 
case does not become pregnant, there 
is no problem, so far as the health of 
the entire body is concerned. There is 
no diseased organ, or disease, of which 
it can truly be said that “by its normal 
functioning a healthy organ (the tubes) 
may exercise on a diseased organ an 
influence of such a nature as to aggra- 
vate the disease and its consequences 
throughout the whole body.” 

It is important, in any discussion of 
this allocution which may take place, 
to emphasize that the Holy Father was 
deciding a specific question that had 
been presented to him for an authorita- 
tive solution. By taking individual 
phrases or sentences from their context, 
one might be able to raise an objection 
against the common and approved doc- 
trine on the unlawfulness of direct 
sterilization. Nevertheless, considered 
in its entirety, the papal allocution 
offers no basis for such objection. 


Sinfulness of Intention 
to Miss Mass 


Question: Titius says that he is not 
going to assist at Sunday Mass. Later 
he changes his mind and actually at- 
tends Mass. Prescinding from any sin 
of contempt or laziness, has Titius com- 
mitted a grave internal sin? Certainly, 
if an act is intrinsically evil or is for- 
bidden by divine law, the internal act 
would be sinful. But how about the 
resolve to break a positive ecclesiastical 
law, followed by retractation of the 
resolve, and by actual fulfillment of the 
law? 

READER. 


Answer: If a person seriously and 
deliberately forms the intention of omit- 
ting attendance at Sunday Mass (with 
no excusing cause, etc.), he is guilty of 
mortal sin. Even if he later changes 
his mind and goes to Mass, the subse- 
quent attendance does not change the 
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fact that he has already been guilty oi 
a grievous internal sin. 

The distinction made by Reader is 
between actions that are intrinsically 
evil or contrary to positive divine law, 
and actions that are contrary to posi- 
tive ecclesiastical law. This distinction 
does not offer a complete answer to the 


- question, to obtain which we must also 


distinguish between what theologians 
‘all an absolute (or efficacious) desire 
and a conditioned (or inefficacious) de- 
sire. 

A desire is efficacious when a person 
actually proposes to commit a sin. 
Even if the external act does not follow, 
the guilt of sin is incurred, with all of 
the species of sin of which the sinner is 
aware. Thus it is that the desire to 
commit adultery brings with it the 
guilt, not merely of illicit intercourse, 
but also the additional malice of an 
offense against the marriage bond. 

An inefficacious desire is had when 
one wishes to perform a sinful act, given 
the fulfillment of a certain condition, 
such as, if it be possible, if the occasion 
presents itself, if nothing interferes. An 
inefficacious desire, therefore, is sinful, 
unless the condition attached to it is 
such that the malice of the action is 
taken away. In this last case, the in- 
efficacious desire amounts to this: “If 
this were not a sin, I would do it.” The 
will tends to an action that is theoreti- 
cally no longer unlawful, and from 
which the malice of sin has been ex- 
cluded by the condition that is placed. 
For example, a man might say, “If this 
were not Friday, I would have a steak 
for dinner.” It is evident that he com- 
mits no sin by this inefficacious desire. 

This is where Reader’s distinction 
becomes applicable. When there is 
question only of things that are sinful 
because they are contrary to positive 
law, an inefficacious desire of this kind 
is not sinful. The example just given 
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can be referred to again, and the case 
proposed in the original question offers 
a similar instance. He who says or 
thinks, “If this were not Sunday, I 
would not go to Mass,” is not commit- 
ting sin. On the other hand, if he 
definitely decides not to go to Mass, 
he becomes by that fact guilty of seri- 
ous sin because of his intention. of vio- 
lating the law. 

If the action be one that is forbidden 
by divine law, but which could become 
lawful, an attached condition may pre- 
vent an inefficacious desire from being 
sinful. An example of this is: “I would 
kill this person, if God would permit 
it.” Reasonably enough, thoughts such 
as this are characterized as not only 
idle, but dangerous. 

This “conditionally removing the 
malice of an act” must not be stretched 
too far. For example, one is guilty of 
sin who says, “I would commit the sin 
of adultery, if there were not a hell.” 
He is not removing in any way the 
malice of the sinful action. Further- 
more, if an act be intrinsically evil, no 
mental condition can change its malice, 
as if one were to say, “I would utter 
these blasphemies, if they were not for- 
bidden by God.” 

Briefly, then, an efficacious desire or 
intention brings the guilt of the sin 
internally, despite a subsequent retrac- 
tation. An inefficacious or conditioned 
desire can be sinless, if the act be such 
that the attached condition can, so to 
speak, remove its malice. This is pos- 
sible when there is question only of 
positive human legislation. In some 
cases it might be done (at least theo- 
retically) with regard to actions for- 
bidden by positive divine law, but not 
so far as actions intrinsically evil are 
concerned.!° 


Summa Theologiae Moralis. By H. 
Noldin, S.J., revised by A. Schmitt, SJ. 
(Rauch, Oeniponte, 1937), Vol. I, nos. 331, 332. 
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The external action adds nothing per 
se to the morality of an action. The 
sinfulness of the unlawful act comes 
from the will. Nevertheless, there 
exists the obligation of confessing the 
external action, if it be placed, as when 
one really carries out his intention of 
missing Mass on Sunday. 


Use of Stole for Confessions 


Question: Just how serious is the 
obligation of using a stole for the hear- 
ing of confessions? And how grave a 
reason is necessary to excuse from 
wearing one? 

VICARIUS. 

Answer: The rubrics of the Roman 
Ritual for administration of the Sac- 
rament of Penance direct that “a sur- 
plice and a stole of violet color are to 
be used, according to the circumstances 
of time and place.”!! Of this rubric 
both Coronata!* and Cappello’ say 
that it is directive, not preceptive. 
They both make reference to a perti- 
nent response of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites.'* 

The Sacred Congregation was asked 
whether the practice of hearing confes- 
sions without the stole, even in church 
and in the confessional, could continue 
to be observed, in view of the directions 
of the Roman Ritual. The reply was 

" Rituale Romanum, (1952), Tit. IV, cap. 1, 
n. 10. In earlier editions this is in Title III. 

' De Sacramentis. By Matthaeus a Coro- 
nata (Marietti, Rome, 1943), Vol. I, n. 465. 

% De Sacramentis. By Felix M. Cappello 


(Marietti, Rome, 1944), Vol. II, n. 635. 
“Op. cit., August 31, 1867; D. A. 3158. 
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that “it is fitting that the stole be used 
in church, according to the decrees of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites.” 
This response should not be understood 
as doing away with the use of a stole 
while hearing confessions. Other re- 
sponses of the same Sacred Congrega- 
tion, answering similar questions, stated 
simply that the rubrics of the Roman 
Ritual should be observed.'® 

The Decrees of the Sacred Congre- 
gation, and the interpretation of them 
given by the authors cited, justify hold- 
ing that a serious reason is certainly 
not required to justify omission of the 
stole when hearing confessions. This 
does not mean that the stole should be 
removed from the confessional in the 
parish church, or that a priest should 
never undertake to have one handy for 
the occasional hearing of confessions. 
However, if the stole be missing, or if 
it be inconvenient at the time to secure 
one, the priest need have no qualms of 
conscience about the lawfulness of his 
hearing a confession, or a series of con- 
fessions, on that occasion and in such 
circumstances. Furthermore, according 
to Cappello and Coronata, diocesan 
statutes that prescribe the use of sur- 
plice and stole in the hearing of con- 
fessions are to be understood as a re- 
affirmation of the rubrics of the Roman 
Ritual, and are likewise to be under- 
stood and interpreted in the light of the 
responses given by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites. 


* Op. cit., July 7, 1877, D. A. 3426 ad IV; 
March 23, 1882, D. A. 3542 ad III. 
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Boox Reviews 





Completion of the 
Oursler Trilogy 


The author died shortly before this 
book! was completed and his daughter, 
who had worked with him for many 
years, fulfilled her father’s last wish and 
finished the book for him. Were it not 
for the fact that Fulton Oursler’s 
daughter designates the place where her 
father’s writing ends and hers begins, 
one would find it difficult to know just 
where this occurs. April Oursler Arm- 
strong has her father’s direct style and 
the ability to construct words vibrant 
with meaning. 

Completing the trilogy of the Serip- 
tures which Fulton Oursler started some 
years ago, The Greatest Faith Ever 
Known is the story of Christianity as 
found in the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles of St. Paul—the early days 
of the Church founded by Christ. Al- 
though written as simply as his former 
two works comprising the trilogy, the 
profundity of the topic is more apparent 
in this book. Completely faithful to 
the literal statements of the Scriptures, 
with warm sincerity he narrates a fas- 
cinating tale of long journeys, ship- 
wreck, miracles and martyrdom. He 
makes no attempt at any time to ra- 
tionalize or modernize, but writes with 
a deep faith and conviction of his own. 

A map of Italy, southern Europe and 
the Near East, as it was in the days of 
Our Lord, is shown on the front and 
back inside covers of the book. On it 
"1 The Greatest Faith Ever Known. By Ful- 
ton Oursler and April Oursler Armstrong 


(Doubleday and Co., Garden City, N. Y., 
1953), 383 pp. $3.95. 
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is traced the journeys of the Apostles, 
showing the wide area these men 
traveled while literally obeying the 
command of their Master, “Go ye there- 
fore and teach all nations. .. .” 

The book has the Imprimatur of 
Francis Cardinal Spellman—declaring 
the work free of doctrinal or moral 
error, but not necessarily agreeing with 
all the contents, opinions and state- 
ments expressed. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


Saints for Everyone 


“ 


Twelve of the laity, only one “a 
hereditary Catholic,” here? present a 
“personal study” of a saint who seems 
to each of them to have special signifi- 
cance for the world of today. These 
essays appeared as separate articles in 
The Month in 1952. Even the very 
names of the authors would recommend 
this volume. Among them, for instance, 
are Robert Speaight, Douglas Hyde, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Donald Attwater, 
and Rosalind Murray. 

British psychiatrist, Dr. Eric B. 
Strauss, presents St. Maria Goretti as 
an exemplar of the virtue of modesty. 
He calls her canonization during the re- 
cent Holy Year a “call of protest against 
the hopeless dreariness of base personal 
standards.” His approach brings out 
the fact that a canonization is not 
merely a ceremony by which a saint is 
honored, but is an exercise of the 








* Saints and Ourselves. Edited by Philip 
Caraman, SJ. (P. J. Kenedy, New York, 
1953), 146 pp. $2.50. 
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Church’s teaching mission. The canon- 
ized saint is pointed out as a model of 
Christian living for all. 

Venerable Mary of the Incarnation 
is portrayed by the Hon. Edward Sack- 
ville-West, music critic and author, as 
a Christian model of amiability and 
practicality in 17th century France and 
New France. Donald Attwater writes 
of the early martyrs as a group, and he 
makes them seem contemporaneous and 
real. Of the individual saints treated, 
only two, Thomas More and Maria 
Goretti, were of the laity. The fact 
that lay people wrote these essays and 
chose saints as their subjects who were 
clergy and religious is an illustration 
that Catholics do understand that all 
the canonized saints are held up to us 
by the Church as models of the Chris- 
tian life for all of us. How Theresa of 
Lisieux could be a model for a married 
truck-driver is not apparent, perhaps, 
at first thought. But author J. B. Mor- 
ton underlines her childlike straight- 
forwardness and simplicity so that it is 
applicable to any state of life. The 
monumental goodness of St. Gregory of 
Tours is placed by BBS broadcaster 
Harmon Grisewood in contrast with the 
grandiose sinfulness of the sixth cen- 
tury Franks. And so Gregory stands 
out as a special example for all those 
whose work is not just in detachment 
from the world but in engagement with 
it, and who try to achieve virtue as 
Gregory did “by a daily and divinely 
guided improvisation” upon their en- 
vironment. 

Other chapters focus upon Augustine, 
Dominic, and Francis of Assisi, Thomas 
Aquinas, John of the Cross, and Francis 
de Sales. They all stand out here as 
real people, as real as ourselves, and, 
also, as concrete illustrations of the life 
which is ours in Christ. 

Since so many of the authors of these 
essays are converts, this book would 
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likely be an excellent choice for the 
parish library. Too, it might well be 
put into the hands of prospective con- 
verts, especially those who would be 
attracted by the intellectual standing 
of the various authors. 

Epwin Lewis 


St. Paul in 3D 


“T know a man sent from God whose 
name was Paul,” was, one may well 
presume, the text which lurked in some 
corner of the publisher’s mind when he 
so accurately maintained: “An interna- 
tional scriptural authority, author of 
the classic Life of Christ, portrays a 
three-dimensional Paul.” For it was 
with this praise, printed upon the blurb 
of the book,* that the Abbot Ricciotti’s 
Paul the Apostle took a prominent place 
in the fall literary parade. It must be 
stated at the offset that this work of the 
eminent Italian cannot expect to win 
the popularity claimed by Sholem 
Asch’s The Apostle. But, whereas 
Asch’s book is a highly fictionalized and 
passionately imaginative account of 
what the Jewish author strove to find 
in the personality he himself developed 
so romantically, Ricciotti’s Paul is the 
flesh and blood Paul of the Acts and 
of the Epistles. There is little in com- 
mon between the two viewpoints. 

In this fine biography one sounds the 
very depths of the real Paul’s character 
and of the age which, in coloring it, 
reflected back the glory of the man to 
whom it had given birth. From its 523 
pages there emerges a Paul more statu- 
esque and more compelling than ever 
before: the Paul who, like another 
colossus, straddled two civilizations at 
a turning point in world history; the 
Paul blinded by the first vision of Christ 


* Paul the Apostle. By Giuseppe Ricciotti 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1953), 523 
pp. $7.50. 
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on the Road to Damascus and the Paul 

caught up to the very heavens by the 
rapture of the final vision (but one) of 
Christ along the Road of the Three 
Fountains not far distant from the 
crumbling walls of Imperial Rome. 

This seriptural treasure, written by a 
priest for priests (and printed upon an 
unusually fine grade of paper to ensure 
its permanency), is about equally di- 
vided into two sections. The first 
(eleven chapters) provides the back- 
ground (geographical, cultural, reli- 
gious) of the second part, which is en- 
tirely devoted to the Apostle’s life. 
Both sections, replete with copious foot- 
notes and illustrated throughout with 
innumerable photographs and pictures, 
attest the scholarship which is consist- 
ent from start to finish—even to the de- 
tail of incorporating Latin and Greek 
terminology when circumstance requires 
it. Finally, and of great benefit, the 
Abbot rounded out his work with an 
adequate and useful Index. 

It is questionable if a scriptural mas- 
terpiece of proportions so imposing will 
again adorn the American literary scene. 
To read the book in part or to read it 
in its entirety is to embark upon an 
odyssey which, when port is reached, 
should reward the traveller with a last- 
ing and an intelligent appreciation both 
of the Apostle and of the world in which 
he lived. Paul's missionary journeys 
leap to life upon the very wide screen of 
this new book, while his Epistles take 
on a vital meaning because they are 
viewed three-dimensionally in true per- 
spective against their contemporary 
background. In this three-dimensional 
portrait we do find the real Paul, the 
Paul “sent from God,” the Paul who 
was “instant in season and out of sea- 
son,” the Paul who proved by his own 
example that “to live is Christ and to 
die is gain,” the Paul who finally, out- 
side the walls of Rome, achieved the 
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whole purpose of his life and his sole 
desire “to be dissolved and to be with 
Christ.” Paul’s was an age very much 
like our own—an age in revolt, an age 
tortured by conflicting viewpoints and 
by challenging ideologies. Paul’s types 
are still the men of the hour. 

Pau. R. Rust, O.M.I. 


New Testament Scenes 


G. K. Chesterton in a memorable 
book, The Everlasting Man, declared 
that the Gospel message fails to con- 
vince, not because men do not know its 
meaning, but because there is a psycho- 
logical difficulty in seeing the well- 
known words simply as they stand. 


“New it is not at all easy to re- 
gard the New Testament as a New 
Testament. It is not at all easy to 
realize the good news as new. Both 
for good and evil familiarity fills us 
with assumptions and associations; 
and no man of our civilization, what- 
ever he thinks of our religion, can 
really read the thing as if he had 
never heard of it before.” 


Familiarity is only one of the forces 
which lessen the impact of the words of 
the Gospel on the modern mind. Neil 
Kevin‘ suggests another. He believes 
that we shall suffer less disappointment 
with our reading of the inspired words 
if we realize that the style of practically 
everything else that we read unfits us 
for reading the Gospels. Unlike the 
modern writer who fills in every detail, 
the Evangelists do not space out their 
story; they concentrate it. Into one 
chapter they have crowded material for 
many chapters and, unless the reader 
forces his eye to move slowly across the 
page and tries to capture some of the 
truth and beauty hidden there, he will 


*Out of Nazareth: Scenes from the New 
Testament. By Neil Kevin (David McKay, 
New York, 1953). 
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never understand that “To read the 
Gospels is to move about in the com- 
pany of Christ,” and he may never 
really know the “Fairest of the sons of 
men.” 

To help the hurried reader, Neil 
Kevin has selected twenty scenes from 
the Gospels. He has attempted to de- 
scribe these scenes afresh and to read 
between the lines of such well-known 
incidents as the following titles sug- 
gest: “Angels and Shepherds,” “Out 
of Nazareth,” “Loaves and Fishes,” 
“Gethsemani,” “First Easter Sunday,” 
etc. No fanciful elements have been 
introduced; nor are the Gospel per- 
sonages depicted in imaginary scenes. 
There is a freshness of vision and a 
wealth of riches that would have de- 
lighted Chesterton and should enrich 
every reader. 

This little book does not easily fit 
into any of the usual categories: it is 
not simply a book of meditations, nor 
is it a retelling of the earthly days of 
the Son of God. Yet, it will bring a 
radiance and a clarity to old, well- 
known phrases, and it will sharpen the 
focus as the reader watches the Car- 
penter’s Son walk along the dusty roads 
of Galilee, doing “all things well.” Best 
of all, it will provide the only answer to 
the forestalling love of the Savior, and 
that is to help the reader repay Love 
with love. 

K. Suuuivan, R.S.C.J. 


Newman—a Study of the Man 


The figure of Newman which emerges 
from Sean O’Faolain’s recent study® is 
as human as the intense and character- 
istic other-worldliness of the subject 
would allow. Intellectual passion (how 
passionless in all other ways, and how 
unlike Paul or Augustine in this, New- 





® Newman’s Way. By Sean O’Faolain (The 
Devin-Adair Co., New York, 1952). 
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man seems to us) is difficult stuff from 
which to re-create an image of flesh 
and blood. An academic ascetic, New- 
man is admired by men of thought for 
his intellectual subtlety and by men of 
taste for his refinement of style (“silver- 
veined,” Joyce called his prose), but the 
common run of men find little enough, I 
suspect, in Newman’s way to engage 
their warmer sympathies. This is not 
surprising. Intellect is a cold thing, 
and style a rare thing; and Newman 
was, let us admit it, a cold and, let us 
be glad for it, a rare human being. 

O’Faolain, to whose researches no less 
than to his insight Newman scholarship 
is henceforth indebted, has brought part 
at least of this vague image into clearer 
focus. He has done so by re-examining 
two important aspects of Newman: his 
exasperating relationships with a large, 
devoted, and perverse family; and those 
bitter, always lonely conflicts of mind 
and spirit which were to culminate in 
his conversion to the Roman Catholic 
Church. His research elucidates the 
first aspect of Newman; his insights the 
second. 

Grandfather Newman was a grocer 
(a fact passed over in what might seem 
collusive silence by the Newman family 
and by Newman’s biographers), who 
died two years before John Henry was 
born. But his son, John Henry’s father, 
married well and in the lush years be- 
fore Waterloo, when banking establish- 
ments were springing up like mush- 
rooms along the war-rich Thames-side, 
he became and was identified years later 
by his then distinguished son as “a 
London banker.” After the war, when 
banks were going down like leaves, he 
went into bankruptcy and the Newman 
family had to accustom itself to less 
prosperous ways. From this genial, 
warm-hearted father (‘‘a cross between 
Micawber and Pére Goriot”) Newman 
inherited little but an unflagging gen- 
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by Pau! Manna, P.I.M.E., and Nicholas Maestrini, 
P.ILM.E. A new English edition, completely 
modernized in language, reference and statis- 
tics, and containing thoughts and reflections on 
vocations to the foreign missions. 


Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.75 








—The Seminary Rule 


by Thomas Dubay, S.M. This study of the 
seminary rule will enable seminarians to know, 
understand, appreciate, love and observe that 
set of norms which is aimed at transforming 
them into another Christ. $2.75 











Basic Principles and 
Problems of Philosophy 


by Msgr. John K. Ryan. Recommended to 
everyone, especially the professor who is seek- 
ing a good introductory course for his students. 
This new edition is a compendium of the funda- 
mental questions of philosophy. $2.50 





Don Francisco 
The Story of St. Francis Xavier 





by Mary Purcell. This biography of Francis 
Xavier “reads like a thriller and conveys in an 
uncanny way the atmosphere of the time so that 
we are almost walking or sailing with the Saint, 
so vivid is the picture.”—Catholic Worker. 

‘ $3.75 








The Gift of Oneself 








by Joseph Schryvers, C.SS.R. A timely reprint 
of a widely known work first issued in English 
in 1934. Its merit lies in the enthusiasm it 
engenders for a truly supernaturalized life. 
$2.50 





—Everyman at His Prie-Dieu— 


by Robert Nash, S.J. Forty-three meditations 
arranged according to the Ignatian method and 
intended to help Catholic laymen to pray. 
The meditations are easily adaptable, where 
necessary, to suit the requirements of priests 
and religious. A most helpful and useful 
manual for meditation. $3.75 
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DESTINED TO BECOME THE CLASSIC CATHOLIC WORK 
ON FAMILY MONEY MANAGEMENT! 


. . priests, religious, counselors who recognize that the faithful need help 
in keeping out of debt as well as out of sin 

..every Catholic who seeks security within the framework of Catholic 
principles 

. .every Catholic parent who is harassed by every kind of financial difficulty 
in an effort to lead a decent, Christian life 

..every Catholic young man and woman who contemplates entering upon 
marriage with its responsibilities, spiritual and material 

..every Cana and Christian Family Movement member and group, every 
parish family discussion club, every parish young peoples’ club 

..all educators toward introducing a greatly needed course in Family 
Economics 


..the Catholic parents of five children 
.. professors of Family Economics at Xavier University, Ohio 
x f ste of the Christian Family Movement in Cincinnati, Ohio 
..authors of articles in America, The Catholic Educator, Cor, Marianist, 
THe HomILetic AND PasroraL REvIEw. 


WRITTEN ABOUT .. . nol dry, slide-rule, theoretical formulas which might work 
a3 a management solutions which take no account of the spiritual, 
...down-to-earth, tested solutions which did and do work 
..solutions which flow from hard-earned experience combined with pro- 
fessional backgrounds 
..principles which recognize that economic security, alone, is not the full- 
ness of Christian family living, but without such security Christian living 
is more than sorely tried. 


SOME OF THE MANY TOPICS YOU’LL FIND! 


Respect for the cheap cut—crispy, crunchy crum- 
mies—optical illusions on the grocer’s shelf—wunrea- 
sonable school clothing standards—the lost art of 
mending. . . 


WRITTEN FOR 


WRITTEN BY 


Developing experts in family buying—the allow- 
ance system—foreknowledge curtails money miseries 
—family bookkeeping. 


The psychologist behind the counter—stray nickels 


and impulse items—exploiting the children—beware Getting the right home loan—importance of the 








the boomerang—high pressure methods due for a 
boom. 


Associations designed to expose the gyp—pigs’ 
food fit for humans—swindlers by the ounce—vic- 
timizing the helpless sick—modern witch doctors. 


Paying interest on interest—choosing the right 
lender—the loan sharks—birth of the small loan 
company—money is money is money. 


Requirements of the wise buyer—hand-to-mouth 
living—"Cash and carry”... 


down payment—planning will buy your home—only 
fools rush in—who handles the credit?—purchasing 
the smaller items— 


Utilizing special family talents—State provisions 
for family recreation—table games with a construc- 
tive purpose—know the kind of life insurance you 
need—selecting method of receiving benefits. 


Social Security is insurance, not charity—you must 
apply for benefits—medical reimbursement—collision 
insurance—home or meeting place?—and MANY, 
MANY more. . .!!! 


PRICE $3.00 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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erosity. He shared open-handedly 
with his family everything but himself. 
“T dare not,” he wrote in a sad letter to 
Henry Wilberforce, “even towards my 
sisters, indulge affection without re- 
straint.” Very simply, he wished his 
family—that is, his mother and his two 
sisters—at a distance. There was, of 
course, good reason for this as we 
know from his Apologia: the distance of 
mind between them, increasing from 
his thirtieth year on, was only accentu- 
ated by propinquity. It was not much 
different with his two brothers. He 
helped the youngest, Frank, through 
Oxford with characteristic generosity, 
but his patience with Frank’s not too 
solid intelligence was small. Brother 
Charles, however, was the real thorn 
in his side, as he was in the collective 
side of the Newman family. Charles 
was potty. His prodigality and para- 





sitism exhausted everybody’s patience 
—and nearly everybody’s pocketbook. 
But it is Charles who provides occa- 
sion for one of the most human, and 
most pathetic gestures recorded of New- 
man. This was his visit to Tenby in 
Wales. Charles, a sort of recluse chari- 
tably described at the time as “dis- 
tinctly erratic,” had been living in 
Tenby for almost forty years when the 
aging Newman, now a prince of the 
Church and a national figure, made the 
then difficult journey down to Wales to 
see him. When he arrived, Charles 
sent word that he was “not at home.” 
The figure of the aged cardinal, with 
what memories he must then have had, 
turning away from his brother’s door 
back through the unfamiliar streets of 
Tenby, catches at our imagination and 
sympathy as perhaps no other single 
incident in that long life. 








X. Cabrini 
to certain 
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Newman may well have been a saint. 
We do not know. We do know that he 
was a failure. We also know that his 
triumphs were greater—of a higher 
order and more lasting—than his de- 
feats, and that these triumphs are 
memorialized in his writings. They are 
triumphs of reason and of faith through 
reason. Consider, as but one example, 
his pamphlet on the Eucharist in which 
he enunciates the great truth that 
miracles are not against reason but 
against imagination: we can conceive 
of a mystery—the presence or existence 
of God—but we cannot picture or im- 
agine or, in his sense of the word, real- 
ize that infinite Being whose presence 
or existence we know. The citadel of 
reason is not overthrown, though the 
auxiliaries of imagination are decimated 
beneath its walls. It stands and is firm, 
and on its summit man is prepared for 
the final ascent—flight, if you will—to 
faith. 


Newman once spoke of himself as 
a reformer (he did lead, but did not 
effect a reformation of the Anglican 
Church), but for us he must always be 
something more. He is an artist, one 
who applied language to thought—to 
intellectual experience—with — such 
strength and delicacy that the idea, 
purified and luminous, shone through 
language which, at the very moment 
of its epiphany, idea transmutes into 
symbol. To do this is a lonely and 
arduous task and the difficulties, often 
the anguish involved, are inestimable. 
This is what Newman did. Priest, con- 
vert, artist—there is no dichotomy (or 
trichotomy) in Newman’s way, though 
O’Faolain holds suspect his “post-mor- 
tems,” especially in the Apologia, in 
which he feels Newman transformed 
emotion into intellect with inevitable 
falsification of the original experience. 
But Newman is concerned with experi- 
ence, not as O’Faolain the novelist is, 
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but as Plato the philosopher. And 
who is to say the philosopher-artist is 
the lesser breed? Or who will ask for 
a stone when he is offered bread? 
KEVIN JARLATH. 


Reviews in Briefer Scope 


We are pleasing to our Divine Master 
only in so far as we resemble His Son. 
And the best way to know and love our 
Lord is to study His words and actions 
during His earthly existence. Fr. 
Lovasik gives us an excellent means for 
achieving this end in Praying the Gos- 
pels.® 

The author has divided his book into 
seven periods of our Savior’s life, select- 
ing pertinent passages from the Gospels 
to form a complete, continuous story of 
the life of Christ. Prayers of great 


*Praying the Gospels. By Lawrence G. 
Lovasik, S.V.D. (Macmillan Co., New York, 
1953), 333 pp. $4.00. 


depth and beauty follow each subject, 
from the Annunciation to the Ascension. 
Since the material is presented in this 
way, the book can be used for spiritual 
reading, private prayer, or meditation. 

Fr. Lovasik has a clear, direct, and 
attractive style which brings to life the 
beauty of the inspired words of the 
four Evangelists and makes the reader 
feel the importance of the Church’s 
teaching in his own life. New heights 
and depths are thus discovered in the 
simplicity of the Gospel story itself. 

The thoughtful and meditative read- 
ing of this book could well pave the way 
for many people to become imbued with 
the charity of Christ, and so learn to 
follow His holy example. 

This is a valuable book for every 
Catholic to have; it is to be recom- 
mended for both the clergy and the 
laity. CuHar.es J. Cauuan, O.P. 
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A Monument to the Hidden Life 
of Our Lord 


PATTERN DIVINE 
by Patrick J. Temple, S.T.D. 


Pattern Divine is a comprehensive study of the 
life of Christ up to the beginning of the public 
ministry. Every available and reliable source 
has been utilized by the author to amplify the 
meager account in the Gospel narratives, especi- 
ally for the period of the hidden life at Nazareth. 

Especially interesting and informative are the 
abundant and accurate references to Jewish 
history and customs. The chapters on the boy 
Jesus at Nazareth, too, are extraordinarily well 


A Discussion of the Four Last Things 
by a Master Theologian 


LIFE EVERLASTING 
by R. Garrigou-Lagrange 
Translated by Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. 

Life Everlasting presents with precision the 
divine teaching and the conclusions of the- 
ologians about the certainty and the nature of 
the life after death. 

The book treats the last things (Death, 
Judgment, Hell, Purgatory and Heaven) in a 
way that will give the reader a high idea of 
heaven, or eternal happiness in its opposition to 
hell, in its retardation by purgatory and in its 
infinite elevation. 

‘This is the best book in English on the last 
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The Deeds and Words of Our Lord in their Historical Circumstances 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
by Maurice Meschler, S. J. 


This two volume life of Christ in meditations is a series of spiritual reflections based directly on 
the events and discourses in the life of our Savior. In each instance the author begins with the 
Gospel narrative, which is followed by an account of the historical and other circumstances. Then 
follow the devout reflections. The deeds and words of our Lord are an inexhaustible source of doc- 
trinal and moral teaching. From this treasure Father Meschler has drawn a wealth of spiritual 
interpretation and application. 1,133 Pages 2 Vols. $12.00 


At Your Bookstore 
B. HERDER BOOK CO., Publishers, 15 & 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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This is a serious attempt to apply 
the spirit of the Rule of St. Benedict 
to the circumstances of a layman’s life. 
Frequent references are made to the 
Holy Rule itself and to Scripture. Each 
chapter has a one or two-word title plus 
a striking phrase as a subheading. The 
author avoids technical terms. His 
style is concrete, readable, and thought- 
provoking. Most of the fifty-one 
chapters of Nothing But Christ* first 
appeared in the Oblate, a monthly pub- 
lication for secular oblates. About four 
pages long, each chapter could stand by 
itself as an inspirational nugget for 
spiritual reading or mental prayer. 
Constant references to the Rule and 
spirit of St. Benedict are threads that 
bind the whole volume together. In 
short, the book is a popularization of 
the Benedictine spirit in so far as it is 
applicable to all Christians, young or 
old, married or single, laity, religious, 
clergy. 

Worthy of special note is Chapter 
XX which concerns the Mass. The 
Mass is presented as fulfilling man’s 
highest need, the need of offering some- 
thing perfect to God. Our approach to 
God should be inspired by His Father- 
hood (Ch. XIX). There is no place 
here for an attitude of equality or a 
spirit of independence. Chapter XI on 
reverence and humor, Chapter XXVIII 
on authority, and Chapter X XXIII on 
sin as the supreme loneliness because of 
the absence of love, are worth special 
note. 

Evidence of need for more literate 
proofreading are the following: “The 
are all quite sure” (p. 22) ; “hinderance”’ 
(p. 33) ; “Cut lose from all that can give 
life meaning” (p. 38); “goverened” (p. 
41). And there is an unidentified ab- 
breviation, “Pro.” (sic) which appears 


* Nothing But Christ (A Benedictine Ap- 
proach to Lay Spirituality). By Killian Mc- 
Donnell, O.S.B. (Grail Publications, St. Mein- 
rad, Ind., 1953), 185 pp. $2.00. 
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distractingly in parentheses some forty- 
four times throughout the text. 


STEPHEN SPELLMAN. 





Possibly the best reason for television 
is Bishop Sheen. Reaching an esti- 
mated 13,000,000 viewers and having 
the largest number of stations at his 
command, Bishop Sheen had to put his 
talks into printed form. Every drug- 
store I’ve been in for the past few 
months, all department stores with a 
book department, display this book* 
prominently. The proved magnetism of 
the man has led the Buick Motor Co. 
to hold off its commercials on an oppo- 
site network until Bishop Sheen’s tele- 
cast is over. The reason is obvious and 
it is to the credit of his sponsor, Admiral 
Co., that they have given the American 
publie the opportunity to view and hear 
and be better for Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen. 


Much of the beginnings of any reli- 
gious community seem trivial to the 
modern reader; to these pioneers, how- 
ever, each unimportant task was used as 
a stepping stone to a higher goal. 
Building on mere pennies, scarcity of 
food, hardships with regard to clothing 
all seem fantastic to us reared as we 
are ia the lap of relative luxury. 

A splendid writing of a great man is 
Father Hecker and His Friends.® .This 
reviewer endorses the book for all 
readers of H P R without qualification. 


The readers of this review are in a 
position to do a lot of down-to-earth 





* Life Is Worth Living. By the Most Rev. 
Fulton J. Sheen (McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1953), 271 pp. $3.75. 

*Father Hecker and His Friends. By 
Joseph J. McSorley (B. Herder, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1953), 286 pp. $3.95. 















THE PASSION 


OF 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


(The Gospel according to St. Matthew) 


as read by Father James J. McNally 


Father James J. McNally is pictured 
here as he awaits the cue to begin tap- 
ing his “Sermonettes’’ (based on _ his 
book Rock of Truth) for Station WNBT, 
Channel 2, the week of February 8th. 


If there is no greater sermon than the Gospel—if 
scarcely anything is more inspirational than its devoutly 
eloquent rendition, then Father James J. McNally’s pre- 
recorded tape becomes a valuable addition to the clergy’s 
equipment in Christ’s ministry. 


Author of Make Way for Mary and Rock of Truth, 
Father McNally is equally well regarded as a preacher and 
speaker. Blessed with a trained voice, Father McNally 
The priest brings to his nineteen-minute reading of St. Matthew’s 
account of the last earthly days of our Saviour, the pace, 
delivery and cadence consonant with the spirit of the 
Evangelist. 





on To every busy priest who wants concrete, at-hand help in 
more effectively preaching the word of God, to all priests 
and religious men and women during retreats and days of 
recollection, to the aspirant to the priesthood and his 
the tape instructor, to the chaplains in the armed services and in 

institutional work—to all these we respectfully suggest 
THE PASSION OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST as 
read by Father McNally. 


Please order by number and letters: #5027HL, 334" speed. List 
price $5.85. Clergy price $4.68. 


” 


Also available at 71" speed. Please urite for prices. 
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good. If they have an opportunity to 
thumb through the pages of The Wife 
Desired,’ they will be impelled to 
recommend it to all young women under 
their charge. The author gets down to 
brass tacks in this work on what a 
Christian wife should be. It is not one 
of those vague “She should be like” 
treatises; it deals with suspicion in mar- 
riage, drinking, being a well-meaning 
nuisance, the “I’ll just live for my chil- 
dren” martyr, etc., ete. Many a woman 
who has been married for a considerable 
time will have matter for a good exami- 
nation of conscience if she reads this 
book. 

Priests, teachers, retreat-masters, and 
those who give parish missions should 
all own a copy. The book is worth the 
price for the clear delineation of 
“types,” for the very interesting anec- 
dotes, the clever use of secular litera- 
ture, which are merely the accidentals 
of this book. Any young girl or young 
bride or any woman, no matter how 
long married, can benefit from this 
work tremendously. 

In bringing out, within months of 
each other, the Cissels’ Stretching the 
Family Income and The Wife Desired, 
two Catholic publishing houses have 
done Catholic marriages the favor of 
coming down out of the clouds and fac- 
ing the truth that man and woman 
have bodies as well as souls; the first 
is ideal for money management; the 
latter ideal for personality develop- 
ment. 

The book is published in both cloth 
and paper cover. It will fit, I think, in 
the paper cover edition, in the average 
parish pamphlet rack. 


Avoystus GILDEA. 


"The Wife Desired. By Leo J. Kinsella 
(distributed by Catholic Literature Distrib- 
utors, Chicago, 1953), 168 pp. Paper cover, 
70¢. Case-bound, $2.50. 
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Guideposts,'' whose first edition ap- 
peared in 1948, has recently been pub- 
lished in a new edition. The chances 
are that this religious-vocational man- 
ual for young men is known by every 
priest and spiritual counselor in the 
country. This is more of an announce- 
ment than a review—to the effect that 
our readers will certainly want to know 
of this new edition. The manual ex- 
plains most interestingly “the origin, 
purpose, life, and general work of the 
secular clergy and of ninety-three reli- 
gious institutes of men now working in 
the United States,” as the Most Rev. 
Amleto G. Cicognani points out in his 
introductory message. 

A single page is given over to each 
group covered and a picture of a garbed 
member of the group neatly accom- 
panies the text. The manual is master- 
fully designed throughout and it be- 
longs to every priest and brother in the 
United States as an eloquent auxiliary 
in directing the choice of work which 
an aspirant to the priesthood or reli- 
gious life must make. 





Someone, perhaps the author, Father 
Arthur Tonne, O.F.M.,! perhaps the 
editor at Didde Printing Co., Emporia, 
Kan., has been keenly alert to the con- 
venience of the priests of this country in 
the preparation of their sermons. For 
a number of years now, this firm has 
published Father Tonne’s uniquely in- 
structive and interesting sermons for 
all seasons of the ecclesiastical year. 
Name the occasion—Father Tonne has 
written for it. 

Apart from the excellency of the 


™ Guideposts (A Religious Vocational Man- 
ual for Young Men). Compiled by The 
Catholic University Conference of Clerics and 
Religious. 

Sermon Books by Father Arthur Tonne. 
Didde Printing Co., Emporia, Kan. 








BOOK REVIEWS 





writing, the form of the books is most 
worthy of note. Spiral bound, so that 
the pages lie flat on the desk, blank 
pages for the sermon-writer’s notes, 
fine choice of type—all these make a 
great deal of difference for the busy 
priest. All these, at the same time, 
would be as nothing if the contents were 
not superior. The books are replete 
with interesting anecdotes and Father 
Tonne is a master at depicting the vari- 
ous types which the priest meets in his 
ministry. 


It has been the experience of this 
reviewer that the Philosophy Depart- 
ment in the average Catholic college is 
stronger than the Religion Department. 
In certain women’s colleges, for ex- 
ample (and this is stated in all respect) , 
the nearest busy parish priest becomes 
a transient professor. The result is, 
and there is too much evidence for it, 
that many a graduate can explain one 
or more of St. Thomas’ proof for the 
existence of God, but is a mumbling 
embarrassment when it comes to prove 
that Christ is God or that the Catholic 
Church is the true Church. 

If this is true of our college graduates, 
it is more certainly true of the rest of 
our laity. For all the laity, then, the 
bricklayer and the philosophy major, 
R. A. Short’s Ten Good Reasons Why 
You Should Be A Catholic’ is ideal. 
There is a wide, wide need—this fills the 
bill magnificently—no more need be 
said. It belongs in every parish pam- 
phlet rack—and in the college class- 
room. It is not a booklet to be read— 
it should be kept always at hand. 





Louis MontTANnI 


% Ten Good Reasons Why You Should Be A 
Catholic. By R. A. Short (Bellarmine Pub- 
lishing Co., Mound, Minnesota). 46 pp. 25¢. 














NEW Bellarmine 


PAMPHLETS 


Servants of the Servants of bod 





TEN GOOD REASONS 
WHY YOU SHOULD 
BE A CATHOLIC 


One of the most provocative summaries 
on the divine attributes of the Church to 
appear inalongtime. Profusely documented 
and following carefully planned sequences of 
logical reasoning, TEN GOOD REASONS 
presents a real challenge to the average non 
Catholic mind. A fast mover on the pam- 
phlet rack. 25¢ ea. 25 or more 20¢ ea. 
100 or more 15¢ ea. 


THE BEST CAREER 


A pamphlet on the priesthood for boys, 
written in a style that appeals to the spirit 
of youth. Here the popular notion among 
boys that worldly careers have more to offer 
in the way of adventure, companionship 
and prestige is quickly dispelled and the 
reader is left with a greater appreciation, 
not only of the incidental side of a priest's 
life, but his primary function as well. One 
of the best yet on the subject. 15¢ ea. 25 
or more 10¢ ea. 


FIVE KINDS OF CATHOLICS 


A breakdown of the most common types 
of Catholics that go to make up the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. From the fallen away 
to the consecrated state each degree of 
Catholic faithfulness is treated on in a most 
interesting, colloquial style. 15¢ea. 25or 
more 10¢ ea. 


CHRIST VERSUS LUTHER 


Significant excerpts from the writings and 
lectures of Martin Luther, diligently com- 
pared with the teachings of the Savior. A 
thorough debunking of the legends which 
have sprung up concerning this controversial 
figure. 15¢¢a. 25 or more 10¢ ea. 


Order From 


Bellarmine Publishing Company 


Mound, Minnesota 
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FEATURING THE UNIVERSAL COIN STOP AND COIN GUAGE. 
ial me ell, leele] mae it. kf 


21 GUILFORD AVENUE BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 








TURN PLAIN GLASS 
INTO STAINED 
GLASS 


Write Dept. H-3 
for free samples and details 








LITHOPHANE brings the inspiring beauty of 
richly stained glass within the reach of every 
congregation. Inexpensive, easy to apply, 
long life. 37 sq. ft. rolls. $12.50 


\ ISINGLASS VALANCE CO. 


5206 Tilden Ave., Brooklyn 3, N. Y., or Garrison-Wagner 
Co., 2018 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 














PURISSIMA BRAND MASS CANDLES 


100% BEESWAX 





Not the good, not the better, 
but the best! ‘'For the Lord's 
is the earth and the fuliness 


thereof” Ps xxiii, 1. 


Ask your dealer or write 





WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 


EST. 1855 SYRACUSE, N. Y 
Branches in New York, Chicag Bostor 
ee ee 











YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Our experience in promoting books—theological, scholarly, 
fiction and general for religious, educational and lay markets 
canhelp you. Write for free brochure, We Can Publish Your 
Book, which describes our cooperative publishing plan. 
EXPOSITION PRESS, INC., Dept. H-43 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46. 











One of a series of 
Medallions 
Saint Gabriel's Church 
Washington. DC. 


ofp 
Charles J.Connick 


Flssociates. 
Nine Rarcourt Street. 
‘Boston: 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels and Repair Them 
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BOSTON 
| Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer Street 
Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 





CHICAGO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





, CLEVELAND 
, John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





] 
} 
} 
: NEW YORK CITY 
: Benziger Brothers, !nc., 6-8 Barclay Street 

Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
5 Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
] The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
5 Frederick Pustet Company, 14 Barclay Street 
7 Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 
3 C. Wildermann Co. Inc., 26 Vesey Street 
4 
4 
) 
3 
3 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 























PHILADELPHIA 

“ Keystone Silver Co., 804-805 Sansom St. 

o 

5 

3 ST. LOUIS 

3 | B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 
4 

ST. PAUL 

1 The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 
) 

7 

9 SAN FRANCISCO 

rt Benziger Brothers Inc., 758 Mission Street 

3 

3 

4 WHEELING, W. VA. 

57 Harry D. Corcoran Co., 212714-2129 Market St. 

3 














How the VIGIL LIGHT” Program 
Nerves the Clergy in 7wo Ways... 












* Vigil Light is the 
trade name iden- 
tifying the votive 
lights made ex- 
clusively by Will 

Baumer. 


Vigil Lights, made available to the 
faithful of your parish for their visible 
signs of prayer and devotion, serve a 
two-fold purpose 





1. Provide you with an- 
other means of build- 
ing more vigorous 
astviseal life in the 
parish; 


2. Provide increased rev- 
enues, through larger 
offerings at the Vigil 
Light stands, for sup- 
porting the good work 
of the Church. 


The representative of Will & Baumer 
who calls on you is trained to engineer 
the Vigil Light Program especially for 
your parish needs. If he does not men- 
tion it, ask him to explain the complete 
program. A descriptive folder is avail- 
able to you on request. 
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The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America @ Established 1855 
Syracuse * New York * Boston * Los Angeles * Chicago * Montreal 








